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Toward  A  New  World  Order 


BY  VERA  MICHELES  DEAN 

The  Foreign  Policy  Association  dedicates  this  Report  to  the  memory  of  Mildred  S.  Wertheime, 
a  member  of  the  Research  Department  from  ig24  until  her  death  in  Dr.  Wertheimer  s  intern 

in  problems  of  European  reconstruction  began  with  her  service  as  a  member  of  the  Internatioiuk 
Law  Division  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  organized  by  Colonel  House  in  preparation  for  the  Pm 
Peace  Conference  in  igig.  Her  interest  continued  throughout  her  career  with  the  Foreign  Policy  Associi- 
tton,  and  Dr.  Wertheimer’s  most  significant  contributions  were  made  in  this  field  of  international  relatiom 


Defining  the  Task.  The  wars  now  raging  in 
Europe,  Africa  and  Asia  are  already  shaping  the 
future  peace.  No  one  can  foretell  when  these  wars 
will  come  to  an  end — when  a  new  armistice  will 
usher  in  a  period  of  peace  which  may  prove  merely 
an  interval  between  wars,  or  offer  an  opportunity 
for  far-sighted  reconstruction.  Even  if  the  wars 
of  the  twentieth  century,  like  those  of  the  six¬ 
teenth,  are  destined  to  last  for  decades  punctuated 
by  brief  moments  of  uneasy  truce,  the  human  mind 
is  loath  to  accept  war  as  a  permanent  state  of  ex¬ 
istence.  To  an  extent  unprecedented  in  history, 
men  and  women  throughout  the  world  question  the 
past,  present  and  future.  Everywhere  they  seek 
courage  to  face  the  horrors  of  today  by  discussing 
the  reforms  they  may  be  free  to  effect  tomorrow. 
The  search  for  a  new  order  that  might  emerge 
from  the  existing  disorder  reveals  profound  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  conditions  created  by  the  first 
World  War.  It  also  reveals  an  undying  hope  that 
human  intelligence  may  yet  succeed  in  solving 
by  peaceful  means  the  problems  of  relations  be¬ 
tween  men  and  between  nations. 

The  extent  to  which  the  men  and  women  of  to¬ 
day,  however,  can  retain  a  sense  of  perspective 
toward  the  future  peace  depends  on  the  course  of 
the  war.  If  destructive  operations  by  both  groups 
of  belligerents  increase  demands  for  retaliation, 
and  the  war  develops  into  a  contest  of  mutual 
annihilation,  the  spirit  of  revenge  may  blur  the 
most  generous  peace  aims  and  jeopardize  ra¬ 
tional  discussion  of  post-war  reconstruction.  It  is 
natural  that  belligerents  should  regard  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  as  their  one  and  only  war 
aim.'  It  is  also  true,  as  Prime  Minister  Churchill 

has  said,  that  it  is  impossible  “to  forecast  the  form 

I.  Itroadcast  of  t’rimc  Minister  Neville  Chamberlain,  Novem¬ 
ber  26,  I9t9,  T/ie  ,Vr«'  V’or/^  Times,  November  27,  1959; 
.iddrcss  of  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill,  March  27,  1941, 

\hd.,  March  28,  1941. 


or  character  of  the  victory,  still  less  what  the  situa 
tion  in  Europe,  and  indeed  in  the  world,  or  wha; 
the  mood  in  the  minds  of  men  may  be  when  vk 
tory  is  won.”^  Nor  is  it  practicable  for  any  of  the 
belligerents  to  draw  up  a  detailed  blue  print  of  the 
world  order  they  intend  to  build  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  But  to  argue  that  discussion  of  peace  aimi 
has  no  place  in  wartime,  and  must  be  postponed 
until  the  “cease  fire!”  has  sounded,  is  to  foster 
among  belligerents  and  neutrals  alike  a  mentai 
unpreparedness  for  peace,  potentially  as  danger¬ 
ous  as  the  mental  unpreparedness  for  war  which 
paralyzed  the  Western  powers  after  1933.  Defini¬ 
tion  of  peace  aims  is  an  essential  part  of  military 
strategy.  Even  if  the  tide  of  battle  should  event¬ 
ually  turn  against  Germany,  the  German  people- 
many  of  whom  agree  with  Hitler’s  thesis  that  they 
were  inveigled  into  surrender  in  1918  by  President 
Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points — may  be  expected  to 
fight  on  to  the  bitter  end,  because  they  fear  that, 
in  case  of  defeat,  their  country  might  be  partitioned 
or  reduced  to  a  position  of  economic  inferiority.’ 
If  Britain  and  the  United  States  want  to  win  the 
German  people  away  from  National  Socialism- 
whose  philosophy  and  methods  are  repugnant  to 
many  Germans — they  must  do  more  than  deliver 
speeches  about  international  cooperation  or  list 
paper  promises.  They  must  demonstrate,  by  con¬ 
crete  actions  in  time  of  war,  that  they  sincerely 
plan  to  undertake  thoroughgoing  reconstruction 
in  time  of  peace. 

It  seems  appropriate,  therefore,  to  summarize  at 
this  time  .some  of  the  major  ta.sks  that  confront  the  I 

makers  of  a  future  peace,  as  well  as  some  of  the  1 
jirincipal  plans  that  have  been  formulated  in 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  Germany  regarding 

2.  Acblrc.ss  of  Marvb  27,  1941,  cited. 

t.  Hans  .Simons,  “('oordinating  \Var  and  Peace  F.lforts, 

CJmmanity  and  (Tisil,  M.iy  5,  1941,  p.  t- 
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ways  and  means  of  fulfilling  these  tasks.  The  pres¬ 
ent  report  is  exploratory  in  nature.  It  is  intended  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  detailed  studies  of  specific 
problems  that  the  foreign  policy  association  ex¬ 
pects  to  publish  in  the  future,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  prove  of  use  both  to  the  American 
public,  and  to  any  official  group  similar  to  the 
House  Commission  of  Inquiry  in  1919  which 
might  be  appointed  by  the  United  States  to  prepare 
material  for  a  peace  conference. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  PEACE  AIMS 

j  In  any  discussion  of  post-war  plans,  it  is  in- 

I'  creasingly  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  what 
is  spoken  of  as  peace  aims"^  is  not  this  or  that 
program  of  territorial,  economic  or  financial  meas¬ 
ures,  but  a  general  concept  of  the  kind  of  interna- 
t  tional  society  that  might  be  developed  upon  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities.  Without  such  a  general  concept 
of  the  objectives  to  be  sought  at  a  peace  confer¬ 
ence,  no  catalogue  of  peace  aims,  however  com¬ 
prehensive  or  elaborate,  would  possess  the  uni- 
I  versal  appeal  that  alone  could  insure  its  practical 
realization  and  continued  effectiveness. 

In  essence,  any  statement  of  peace  aims  repre¬ 
sents  the  philosophy  that  may  be  expected  to  guide 
I  the  actions  of  the  belligerents  who  proclaim  it  once 
the  conflict  is  over.  Even  if  the  second  world  war 
be  viewed  solely  as  a  struggle  for  strategic  bases, 
markets  and  raw  materials — as  it  is  by  many — it 
i  must  be  recognized  that  this  conflict  will  deter- 
j  mine  the  political,  scKial  and  economic  shape  of 
'  the  world  in  accordance  with  the  general  philos- 
1  ophy  of  life  formulated  or  practiced  by  the  victor. 
All  statements  of  peace  aims  or  “new  orders”  must 
therefore  be  considered  not  in  the  vacuum  of  the¬ 
oretical  discussions,  but  with  constant  reference  to 
what  the  Germans  call  Weltanschauung  (world 
outlook)  of  the  various  belligerents,  and  the  con¬ 
crete  measures  they  have  already  taken  or  prom¬ 
ised  to  take  concerning  realization  of  their  outlook. 

Discussions  of  the  post-war  order  in  all  belliger¬ 
ent  countries  lead  to  certain  general  conclusions 
which  may  have  a  determining  influence  on  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  toward  problems  of  reconstruction. 
There  is  a  growing  measure  of  agreement  that  the 
war  is  a  contest  between  two  philosophies  of  life, 

one  of  which  must  triumph;  that  it  is  neither 

possible  nor  desirable  to  restore  the  status  quo  of 
•939;  that  the  will  to  act  is  more  important  than 
any  documents;  and  that  it  will  be  humanly  im¬ 
possible  to  achieve  a  just  and  eternal  peace. 

4-  For  oflicial  statements  of  war  and  peace  aims  from  Sep- 
*’  *939  to  Aujfust  jti,  1940,  sec  Official  Statements  of 
"ar  and  Peace  Aims:  /.  European  Belligerents  (Geneva,  Ge¬ 
neva  Research  Centre,  December  1940). 


Contest  Between  New  Orders.  At  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  1939,  it  was  usually  assumed  by  those  who 
discussed  peace  aims  in  Britain  and  the  United 
States  that,  ultimately,  a  peace  settlement  would  be 
imposed  by  the  victorious  Allies  on  a  prostrate 
Germany.  This  peace  settlement,  it  was  thought, 
would  need  to  do  nothing  more  than  correct  the 
admitted  imperfections  of  the  1919  peace  treaties 
and  the  League  Covenant,  and  would  be  modeled 
on  Anglo-Saxon  democratic  institutions.  Few 
among  British  and  American  planners  had  consid¬ 
ered  the  possibility  that  other  powers  might  also 
undertake  the  task  of  world  reconstruction,  but  on 
lines  radically  different  from  those  contemplated 
in  Britain  and  the  United  States.  This  “provin¬ 
cialism”  was  due  to  the  general  tendency  of  Brit¬ 
ish  and  American  planners  to  look  at  the  world 
primarily  through  liberal-democratic  eyes,  and  to 
their  supreme  confidence  in  the  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  superiority  of  the  Western  powers.  Yet 
Hitler  had  already  proclaimed  his  plans  for  a  “new 
order”  in  Europe  and  Africa,  to  be  linked  with 
a  “new  order”  established  by  Japan  in  Asia;  and 
German  victories  on  the  European  continent  had 
already  given  some  indication  of  the  concrete 
measures  by  which  the  Nazis  hope  to  effect  their 
“new  order.”  Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  government, 
since  its  establishment  in  1917,  had  been  advanc¬ 
ing  plans  for  union  of  all  workers,  irrespective  of 
nationality,  in  a  world-wide  Union  of  Soviet  So¬ 
cialist  Republics. 

It  is  now  becoming  clear  to  many  Britishers  and 
Americans  that  the  present  struggle  is  a  struggle 
to  determine  not  only  who  will  win  the  war,  but 
also  who  will  shape  the  peace— and  that  its  out¬ 
come  can  by  no  means  be  taken  for  granted.  Both 
groups  of  belligerents  believe  that  their  philoso¬ 
phies  of  post-war  reconstruction  are  incompatible 
— that  one  must  triumph,  while  the  other  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  Hitler  has  said:  “Those  are  two  worlds, 
and  I  believe  one  of  these  worlds  must  crack  up.”' 
President  Roosevelt,  heading  a  government  that 
is  still  nonbelligerent,  has  declared:  “We  know 
now  that  a  nation  can  have  peace  with  the  Nazis 
only  at  the  price  of  total  surrender.”*^ 

Yet,  in  considering  the  future,  it  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  not  all  the  developments  of  the  past 
decade — repugnant  as  they  may  seem  to  public 

opinion  in  Britain  and  the  United  States— can  be 
obliterated  once  war  is  over.  The  peace  settle¬ 
ment  may  not,  and  perhaps  should  not,  embody 
solely  the  concepts  of  the  victors,  even  if  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  military  force  should,  by  the  end 
of  the  conflict,  clearly  rest  with  one  side  or  the 

5.  Address  to  German  arms  workers,  December  10,  1940. 
The  New  YorJ^  Times,  December  ii,  1940. 

6.  Fireside  Chat,  December  29,  1940,  ibid.,  December  30,  1940. 
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Other.  To  admit  this  is  in  no  way  to  weaken  the 
belief  of  the  forces  opposing  Nazi  philosophy  and 
methods  that  only  a  military  defeat  of  Germany, 
or  at  least  a  stalemate  which  would  prevent  out¬ 
right  German  victory,  would  permit  the  kind  of 
post-war  reconstruction  envisaged  in  British  and 
American  plans,  as  well  as  in  the  plans  of  Euro¬ 
peans  who  resist  German  domination. 

Status  Quo  Peace  Aims  Not  Enough.  After  two 
years  of  war,  public  opinion  in  Britain  and  the 
United  States  begins  to  understand  that  it  will  not 
be  enough  for  the  Western  powers  to  proclaim 
their  intention  to  restore  the  status  quo  of  1939. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  seek  protection  behind  an 
ideological  Maginot  Line.’  In  planning  for  peace, 
as  in  planning  for  war,  the  British  and  Americans 
are  discovering  that  defensive  strategy  may  spell 
victory  for  the  opponent,  not  because  of  his  in¬ 
herent  superiority,  but  through  their  own  default. 
I'he  chief  weakness  of  Anglo-American  peace  pro¬ 
posals  has  been  their  assumption  that  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  resume  “business  as  usual”  after  the  war, 
with  a  minimum  of  change  and  sacrifice  of  ac¬ 
cepted  values.  Today  the  British,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  the  Americans  who  have  not  yet  been 
touched  by  war,  are  learning  that  in  any  future 
peace  settlement  they  will,  if  victorious,  have  to 
take  into  consideration  the  views  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  including  those  which,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
professed  dissatisfaction  with  the  pre-war  status 
quo;  and  will  have  to  take  cognizance  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  changes  now  sweeping  the  world. 

The  choice  confronting  us  today  is  not  between 
Hitler’s  totalitarian  “new  order”  and  return  to  the 
disorder,  superficially  tempered  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  that  existed  in  August  1939.  Too  many 
things  have  happened,  too  many  systems  have 
been  crushed,  too  many  leaders  and  ideas  have 
been  discredited  to  permit  integral  restoration  of 
the  political  and  economic  patterns  that  existed 
before  the  second  world  war.  The  choice  today 
is  between  Hitler’s  “new  order”  and  some  kind 
of  a  “newer  order”  that  Britain,  with  the  aid  of  the 
British  Dominions,  the  United  States,  China,  and 
the  conquered  peoples  of  Europe  might  be  able 
to  offer  as  a  concrete  alternative  to  Hitler’s  plans. 
That  choice  exists  only  as  long  as  Britain  con¬ 
tinues  to  resist.  Should  Britain  be  defeated,  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  perhaps  the  rest  of  the  world,  would 
have  no  choice  but  to  accept  Hitler’s  blue  print  of 
the  post-war  order.® 

Will  to  Act  More  Important  Than  Documents. 
The  realization  is  also  growing  in  Britain,  and  to 

7.  “The  Mood  of  Progress,'’  The  Economist  (London),  Octo¬ 
ber  26,  1940,  p.  509. 

8.  Paul  Birdsall,  Versailles  Twenty  Years  Ajter  (New  York, 
Reynal  and  Hitchcock,  1941),  p.  307. 


a  lesser  extent  in  the  United  States — where  greater 
reliance  is  placed  on  written  documents,  whether 
treaties  or  constitutions — that  it  will  not  be  enough 
to  draw  up  at  the  end  of  the  war  a  new  covenant 
for  an  international  organization,  whatever  its 
shape  or  scope,  unless  the  will  exists  to  imple¬ 
ment  such  a  covenant  by  practical  measures.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  organic  growth  of  international 
institutions  (a  concept  familiar  to  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations)  may  prove  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  this  or  that  article  of  any  given 
document,  which  might  remain  a  dead  letter  for 
lack  of  will  to  apply  it,  as  so  frequently  happened 
in  the  case  of  the  most  important  articles  of  the 
League  Covenant.^ 

The  point  also  cannot  be  overstressed  in  the 
United  States,  where  public  opinion  tends  to  seek 
(]uick  and  final  “solutions”  of  various  problems, 
that  relations  between  nations  are  in  the  last  analy¬ 
sis  relations  between  human  beings  transposed  to 
the  international  plane,  and  are  no  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  permanent  “solution”  than  relations 
between  capital  and  labor,  or  between  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  state.  If  American  opinion  is  not 
to  recoil  from  the  realities  of  international  politics 
and  again  seek  escape  in  isolationism,  it  must  be 
prepared  to  face  the  fact  that  a  peace  settlement, 
at  best,  represents  a  series  of  compromises  between 
conflicting  claims  and  divergent  points  of  view; 
and  that  no  compromise  achieved  at  the  end  of 
the  war  can  be  eternal  or  unassailably  just. 

Peace — To  Do  Wh.at.?  Among  the  criticisms  made 
of  the  Versailles  settlement  is  that  it  was  primarily 
a  political  settlement,  which  did  not  pay  sufficient 
heed  to  economic  problems.  This  view  has  caused 
many  British  and  American  planners  during  the 
past  twenty  years  to  minimize  political  issues  and 
boundary  controversies,  and  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  economic  reconstruction  as  the  basis  of  a  “just 
and  durable”  peace.  Yet,  whether  the  next  peace 
settlement  is  determined  primarily  by  political  or 
economic  considerations,  or  a  fusion  of  both,  two 
questions  must  .still  be  asked:  for  what  ends  are 
political  and  economic  plans  being  made?;  in 
whose  interest  are  they  being  devised?  For  many 
peace  proposals  give  the  impres.sion  of  being 
drafted  in  a  vacuum,  with  painstaking  concern  for 
legal  and  diplomatic  niceties,  but  with  little  or  no 
reference  to  the  realities  of  life,  and  least  of  all 

9.  Viscount  Cecil  (I.ord  Robert  Ck;cil),  The  Great  Expen- 
went  (New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1941);  Henry 
M.  Wriston,  Prepare  for  Peace!  (New  York,  Harpers,  I94i)- 
Viscount  Cecil  says:  “No  machinery  can  do  more  than  facili¬ 
tate  the  action  of  tlie  peoples.  Unless  they  and  their  govern¬ 
ments  really  put  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  as  the  first  and  greatest  of  national  interests, 
no  confederation  or  federation  can  compel  them  to  do  so. 
The  Great  Experiment,  cited,  p.  351. 
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to  the  human  beings  who  should  be  the  first  con¬ 
cern  of  any  peacemakers. 

In  this  exploratory  report  it  would  be  impossible 
to  mention  all  the  problems  that  might  be  raised 
in  connection  with  a  peace  settlement.  But  in  ap¬ 
proaching  the  task  of  post-war  reconstruction,  the 
peacemakers  will  have  to  bear  certain  basic  con¬ 
siderations  in  mind.  Among  these  are  the  effects 
of  industrialization  on  democracy  and  interna¬ 
tional  relations;  the  difficulty  and  perhaps  impos¬ 
sibility  of  restoring  “free  enterprise”  at  the  close 
of  the  war;  the  necessity  of  combining  cultural 
national  self-determination  with  some  form  of  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  integration;  the  need  for  de¬ 
veloping  a  new  concept  of  relations  between  in¬ 
dustrially  advanced  and  industrially  backward 
areas;  and  the  desire  of  peoples  everywhere  to 
achieve  a  minimum  of  material  comfort  and  se¬ 
curity  in  the  post-war  world. 

EFFECTS  OF  INDUSTRIALIZATION 
ON  DEMOCRACY 

It  must  be  recognized  by  planners  of  a  post-war 
order  that  many  of  the  problems  with  which  the 
world  is  confronted  today  are  due  not  to  “nazism” 
or  “communism”  as  such,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  Industrial  Revolution  is  now  reaching  some  of 
its  logical  conclusions.  The  process  of  industrial¬ 
ization  has  immensely  increased  the  material  ad¬ 
vantages  available  to  mankind.  But  it  has  simul¬ 
taneously  sharpened  the  desire  of  widening  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  world’s  population  that  these  material 
advantages  be  made  available  to  all — not  merely 
to  an  economic  elite  within  national  or  interna¬ 
tional  society.  This  desire  has  led  to  a  mounting 
demand  for  redistribution  of  wealth  both  within 
nations  and  among  nations. 

The  prextess  of  industrialization  has  also  fostered 
the  formation  of  larger  and  still  larger  economic 
units,  strengthening  the  trend  toward  mass  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution.  It  has  simultaneously 
reduced  the  significance  of  the  individual  producer 
—farmer,  artisan,  handicraftsman;  and  increased 
the  influence  of  mass  organizations  of  both  labor 
and  capital,  each  demanding  recognition  of  its 
rights  and  privileges,  and  often  enjoying  concen¬ 
trated  authority  tantamount  to  a  monopoly  of 
special  power  at  the  expense  of  society  as  a  whole. 

The  growing  influence  of  mass  organizations,  in 
turn,  is  straining  the  resourcefulness  of  democratic 
institutions.  These  institutions  had  developed  in 
such  a  way  that,  while  all  individuals  were  equally 
entitled  to  political  power,  economic  power  rested 
largely  in  the  hands  of  traders,  manufacturers  and 
hankers  who  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  overthrew  the  rule  of  absolute  monarchs. 


the  aristocracy  and  the  Church.  This  group  be¬ 
lieved  that  government  should  interfere  as  little 
as  possible  with  the  freedom  of  economic  enter¬ 
prise.  There  existed  thus,  in  democracy,  a  funda¬ 
mental  contradiction  between  the  theory  of  politi¬ 
cal  equality  and  the  practice  of  economic  inequal¬ 
ity.  This  contradiction  was  present  both  within 
nations  and  among  nations — for  it  is  obvious  that 
the  political  equality  theoretically  enjoyed  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  give  one  ex¬ 
ample,  did  not  assure  Ethiopia  economic  (and 
hence  military  and  political)  equality  with  Italy, 
or  Italy  with  Britain. 

Today  democracy  is  confronted  with  a  new  shift 
in  social  forces — a  shift  in  which  industrial  and 
white-collar  workers,  not  satisfied  with  equal  po¬ 
litical  rights,  demand  an  increasing  share  of  eco¬ 
nomic — and  hence  political — power.  In  the  midst 
of  national  and  international  crises,  democratic 
governments  are  also  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
exercising  a  much  greater  measure  of  authority 
than  had  previously  seemed  consonant  with  demo¬ 
cratic  practices.  Meanwhile,  as  a  result  of  indus¬ 
trialization,  national  production  and  distribution 
have  overflowed  national  boundaries,  in  search  of 
markets  and  sources  of  raw  materials  in  other 
countries,  on  other  continents.  Yet  the  obsolete 
political  framework  of  international  society  has 
not  proved  sufficiently  elastic  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
internationalization  of  trade  and  communications. 
Today  this  framework  is  being  belatedly  sundered 
by  economic  and  social  forces  that  the  Industrial 
Revolution  has  released. 

By  reducing  the  individual  to  the  role  of  a  cog 
in  a  vast  industrial  machine,  industrialization 
tends  to  undermine  the  spiritual  significance  of 
the  individual,  whom  governments,  too,  begin  to 
regard  as  a  mere  cog  in  the  political  machine.  At 
the  same  time,  large-scale  and  long<ontinued  un¬ 
employment  in  industry  and  other  enterprises 
shakes  such  confidence  as  the  individual  may  still 
have  in  his  own  capacities  and  in  the  economic 
system  under  which  he  lives.  And  meanwhile 
urbanization,  itself  an  outgrowth  of  industrializa¬ 
tion,  destroys  the  sense  of  community  responsi¬ 
bility  and  cooperation  that  existed  in  rural  society, 
and  that  might  in  some  measure  restore  stability 
to  the  individual.  These  various  factors  combine 
to  create  despair  and  defeatism  among  masses  of 
men  and  women  who  feel  caught  in  a  vise  not 
of  their  own  making,  and  abandon  all  hope  of 
controlling  the  apparently  vast  and  obscure  forces 
— comparable  in  their  minds  to  forces  of  nature — 
which  dominate  and  often  shatter  their  lives. 

Out  of  such  despair  and  defeatism  grow  move¬ 
ments  like  nazism  and  communism.  Both  appeal 
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to  the  desire  of  human  beings  for  some  modicum 
of  material  security,  now  that  the  sense  of  spirit¬ 
ual  security  created  by  religious  faith  and  sub¬ 
mission  to  established  authority  has  been  lost  or 
weakened.  Both  movements  promise  them  free¬ 
dom  from  responsibility,  which  is  to  be  assumed 
by  a  self-appointed  elite — a  “master  class”  or  a 
“master  race.”  In  contrast  to  the  ideas  popularized 
by  the  French  Revolution,  which  proclaimed  the 
liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  of  all  men  and,  by 
inference,  of  all  national  groups,  the  Nazi  revo¬ 
lution  is  based  on  belief  in  the  permanent  inequal¬ 
ity  and  subjection  of  all  men  and  nations,  except 
the  Germans;  while  the  Communist  revolution, 
although  international  in  its  ultimate  objectives, 
is  based  on  belief  that  the  “proletariat”  alone  is 
worthy  to  exercise  power.  The  totalitarian  system, 
in  most  striking  fashion,  accepts  the  economic  and 
social  results  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  at  their 
face  value,  and  seeks  to  translate  them  into  politi¬ 
cal  terms  by  duplicating,  in  the  realm  of  politics, 
the  de-personalization  of  the  individual  effected 
by  industrialization.  Where  democracy,  so  far,  has 
proved  open  to  the  criticisms  of  both  its  friends 
and  its  enemies,  is  that  it  has  been  slow  to  make 
changes  in  its  political  institutions  corresponding 
to  the  economic  and  social  changes  wrought  by  the 
Industrial  Revolution. 

A  NEW  SOCIAL  ORDER 

Thus  in  considering  the  problems  of  post-war 
reconstruction,  the  peacemakers  will  have  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  revolutionary  effects  industrialization  has 
had,  and  may  continue  to  have,  on  the  institutions 
of  democracy  and  on  relations  between  nations — 
barring,  of  course,  the  remote  possibility  of  world¬ 
wide  de-industrialization  and  return  to  a  primarily 
agricultural  society.  The  peacemakers  will  be  faced 
with  a  double  task:  the  task  of  reconstructing 
democracy  within  nations,  and  the  task  of  mak¬ 
ing  this  reconstructed  democracy  work  in  relations 
between  nations.  The  two  tasks  are  closely  inter¬ 
woven.  Neither  can  be  undertaken  or  accom¬ 
plished  alone.*® 

The  call  for  a  new  social  order  is  being  sounded 
on  all  sides.  Chancellor  Hitler  has  repeatedly  con¬ 
trasted  the  future  order  to  be  built  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans — where  “birth  matters  nothing,  achievement 
means  everything” — with  that  of  the  “plutodemoc- 
racies”  and  their  “fight  for  egoism,  for  capital,  for 
individual  and  family  privileges.”"  Lord  Halifax, 

10.  “The  need  is  not  for  any  premature  re-ordering  of  the 
structure  of  Europe,  but  for  a  deliberate  attempt  to  ensure  that 
the  weaknesses  which  the  war  has  uncovered  in  our  own 
structure  shall  be  permanently  repaired.”  “The  Mood  of  Pro¬ 
gress,"  The  Economist,  October  26,  1940,  citctl. 

11.  Address  to  German  arms  workers,  December  10,  1940, 
cited. 


British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  has  saic 
that  the  post-war  order  must  realize  “the  social 
principle  of  individual  liberty”  in  two  ways;  “ini 
the  sphere  of  politics  through  equal  opportunin, 
justice  and  the  rule  of  law;  and  economically, 
through  the  direction  of  national  effort  to  the  crea  f 
tion  of  conditions  that  may  bring  some  real  se 
curity  into  the  daily  life  of  our  humblest  cid 
zen.”*^  Pope  Pius  XII,  in  his  plea  for  a  just  peace 
on  December  25,  1940,  urged  “progressive  action.  I 
balanced  by  corresponding  degrees  to  arrive  atari 
rangements  which  would  give  to  every  state  the! 
medium  necessary  for  insuring  the  proper  standard 
of  living  for  its  own  citizens  of  every  rank,”*^  and  J 
has  decried  “cold  egoism”  in  relations  between  j 
men  and  nations.  President  Rcx)sevelt,  in  defin 
ing  the  “four  essential  human  freedoms”  on  which 
the  post-war  world  should  be  founded,  mentioned 
“freedom  from  want  —  which,  translated  into; 
world  terms,  means  economic  understandings  \ 
which  will  secure  to  every  nation  a  healthy  peace  { 
time  life  for  its  inhabitants — everywhere  in  the 
world.”*"* 

Realizing  this  world-wide  precxcupation  with 
human  welfare,  and  admitting  the  failure  of  the 
demixracies  so  far  to  assure  employment  and  a 
minimum  standard  of  living  to  their  citizens, 
many  British  writers  have  been  advcKating  social, 
educational  and  economic  reconstruction  in  Brit¬ 
ain  in  the  midst  of  war,  with  special  emphasis  on 
nutrition  and  housing.*’  There  is  a  growing  de¬ 
mand  in  Britain  and  the  United  States  for  social 
and  economic  planning,  both  on  a  national  and 
an  international  scale,  as  a  corrective  to  pre-war 
anarchy.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  sober  real  1 
ization  that,  in  developing  a  planned  national  or 
international  order,  men  must  give  authority  to 
governments  “and  in  so  doing,  they  increase  the 
danger  of  despotism.”*’*  This  conflict  between  the 
desire  for  order  and  the  desire  for  freedom  creates 
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1 2.  .Atidress  to  the  Pilgrim  Society,  New  York,  March  25.  ^  ij 

1941.  The  New  York.  Times,  March  26,  1941.  ^ 

13.  Ihid.,  December  26,  1940. 

14.  Message  to  Congress,  January  6,  1941.  ^ 

15.  Plan  for  Britain,  Planning  Pamphlets  No.  3  (Washing-  (( 
ton.  National  Planning  Ass<x:iation,  February  1941);  "Tht  '  j 
Mood  of  Progress,”  The  Economist,  cited;  “The  Standard  ot  1 
Living,”  ihtd.,  September  7,  1940,  p.  302;  “Dynamic  Democ-  :  p 
racy,”  ihid.,  August  3,  1940,  p.  145;  Harold  Laski,  Where  Do  ]  q 
We  Go  from  Here?  (New  York,  Viking,  1940);  H.  G.  Wells. 

The  New  World  Order  (New  York,  Knopf,  1940);  Francis  i 

Williams,  War  By  Revolution  (New  York,  Viking,  I94il' 
Measures  taken  in  Britain  to  effect  internal  reconstruction  will  , 

be  anahzed  in  a  forthcoming  Foreign  Policy  Report.  Fm  y 

American  views  on  this  subject,  see  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  "So-  ^ 

cial  Justice  within  and  among  Nations,”  and  Spencer  Miller,  Jr.  j. 

“Unemployment  and  War,”  Commission  to  Study  the  Organ¬ 
ization  of  Peace,  Preliminary  Report  and  Monographs  (Inter-  } 
national  Conciliation;  New  York,  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  April  1941,  No.  369),  pp.  382,  435.  r 

15a.  “The  Democratic  Dilemma,”  The  Economist,  Decern-  i 

her  28,  1940.  * 


foreign  policy  reports  •  MAY  I5,  I94I 
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what  is  widely  recognized  as  the  dilemma  of  de- 
■sif  mocracyd*^  which  must  be  solved  as  a  prelude  to  a 
‘in I  new  democratic  order  in  international  affairs. 

British  and  American  planners  are  confronted 
1)'  with  the  task  of  adapting  the  political  institutions 
s  of  democracy,  which  have  proved  highly  effective 
se  in  politically  advanced  and  economically  pros- 
perous  countries,  to  the  economic  needs  of  a  mass 
«  production  era. 

Planning  for  Post-War  Controls.  Such  plans 
must  be  formulated  at  a  moment  when  the  increas- 
J  ingly  bitter  struggle  between  national  units  for  po- 
>  I  litical  control  of  markets  and  strategic  raw  materials 
.  f  in  a  period  of  intense  preparation  for  war  has  led 
[  to  growing  measures  of  control  over  all  forms  of 
I"  private  enterprise.  These  controls  have  been  dras- 
tically  tightened,  and  new  controls  have  been  im¬ 
posed,  in  the  course  of  a  totalitarian  war  in  which 
all  the  economic  forces  of  national  units  have 
^ )  been  harnessed  to  military  purposes.  It  seems  dif¬ 
ficult  to  believe  that,  on  cessation  of  hostilities, 
these  various  controls  can  be  abandoned  overnight 
,  without  creating  chaotic  dislocations  which  would 
imperil  any  attempt  at  post-war  reconstruction.*^ 
''  One  of  the  criticisms,  in  fact,  brought  against 
^  the  governments  of  France,  Britain  and  the  United 

I  States  is  that  they  demobilized  too  rapidly  in 

'  1919,  and  did  not  maintain  some  of  the  war  con- 

*  trols  long  enough  to  permit  gradual  readjustment 

''  of  world  economy  to  peace  conditions.***  Today 

j  Britain,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  in  the 

j  midst  of  war,  are  already  drafting  plans  to  deal 

with  the  economic  depression  that  must  be  ex- 
I  pected  to  follow  cessation  of  hostilities.  Germany 
envisages  economic  reorganization  of  Europe  as 
its  major  post-war  task.  Britain  has  established  a 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings  to  plan 
post-war  housing,  and  is  discussing  reconstruc- 
I  tion  of  bombed  cities.  Meanwhile,  through  adop- 
I  tion  of  the  Keynes  Plan,  Britain  is  allowing  both 
)  individuals  and  corporations  to  receive  credit  for 
a  portion  of  their  taxes,  to  be  cashed  after  the  war 
during  the  depression  period.”  The  United  Slates, 
^  I  too,  is  looking  to  post-war  demobilization,  and  the 
< ;  National  Resources  Planning  Board  has  already 
:  prepared  a  six-year  program  on  the  development 
“  [  of  resources  and  the  stabilization  of  employment 

*  I  iti.  Carl  Ilcckcr,  \1odern  Democracy  (New  Haven,  Yale  Uni- 
■  j  'ersity  Press,  1041). 

J  '/•  I.  B.  Oindlifle,  The  Reconstruction  of  World  Trade  (New 
Vork,  Norton,  1941),  p.  473. 

iS.  AmonK  others,  see  Thomas  Balogh,  “Work  for  All,”  A 
Plan  for  Britain,  cited,  p.  8. 

■9-  These  measures  will  be  analyzed  in  detail  in  a  forthcom- 
r  in(t  Foreign  Policy  Report. 

2'!.  See  messajje  of  President  Roosevelt  to  Congress,  March  17, 
i94>,  submitting  report  of  National  Resources  Planning  Board, 
.  United  States,  Congressional  Record,  March  17,  1941,  p.  235^). 


in  this  country.^**  All  plans  for  internal  post-war 
reconstruction  start  with  the  assumption  that  more 
or  less  permanent  government  controls  will  have 
replaced  laissez-faire  methods  both  in  the  national 
and  the  international  sphere.  Thus  the  choice  is 
not  between  totalitarian  controls  and  return  to 
“free  enterprise”;  the  choice  is  between  totalitarian 
controls  and  controls  voluntarily  accepted  by  the 
people  of  each  country  for  the  benefit  of  society 
as  a  whole.  This  choice  is  being  recognized  in 
Britain,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  United  States. 
It  results  in  increased  emphasis  on  the  necessity 
of  developing,  both  within  nations  and  among 
nations,  not  only  a  Bill  of  Rights  but  also  a  Bill 
of  Duties  or  Responsibilities.^*  According  to  this 
concept,  individuals  as  members  of  national  states, 
and  states  as  members  of  international  society, 
would  be  concerned  not  only  with  the  promotion 
of  their  own  individual  or  national  interests,  but 
also  with  the  welfare  of  society  as  a  whole. 
Human  Welfare:  The  Forgotten  Element.  Con¬ 
cern  for  “human  welfare,”  which  had  hitherto 
been  a  practically  forgotten  element  in  the  inter¬ 
national  equation,  and  the  accompanying  demand 
for  “responsibility”  on  the  part  of  individuals  and 
nations,  are  reflected  in  a  number  of  peace  pro¬ 
posals.  A  British  fact-finding  group,  composed  of 
progressive  economists,  businessmen,  civil  servants 
and  professors,  known  as  PEP  (Political  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Planning),  included  the  following  items 
in  its  preliminary  program  prepared  in  1940: 
maintenance  after  the  war  of  full  economic  activity 
based  on  complete  use  of  man  power  and  re¬ 
sources,  “regardless  of  obsolete  financial  criteria”; 
assurance  of  a  minimum  standard  of  life,  based 
on  scientific  standards  of  nutrition  and  proper 
provision  for  dependents;  assurance  of  a  minimum 
standard  of  housing,  based  on  a  socially  planned 
program  of  housing  and  social  amenities;  provi¬ 
sion  of  medical  care  and  a  reasonable  measure  of 
economic  security,  covering  the  hazards  of  em¬ 
ployment,  accidents,  ill-health,  widowhood  and 
old  age;  the  provision  of  equal  opportunities  for 
education  in  every  country  and  the  re-estahlish- 
ment  of  a  European  system  of  higher  learning 
and  research  open  to  students  of  proved  ability 
from  all  parts  of  the  world;  the  provision  of  cul¬ 
tural  and  recreative  activities  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  organizations  for  the  training  and  leisure 
of  youth  on  a  European  scale.^^ 

21.  “Dyn.imic  r)cmocr,icy,”  cited:  Address  of  Vice  President 
Henry  A.  Wall.icc,  at  Foreign  Policy  Association,  New  York, 
April  8,  1941,  The  Xew  Yor^  Times,  April  9,  1941;  Wells, 
The  New  World  Order,  cited. 

22.  Report  of  Political  and  F.conomic  Planning  group  (circu¬ 
lated  bv  the  National  Fconomic  Planning  Association,  1721 
lAe  Street,  N.W.,  W’ashington,  D.C.,  an  organization  which  is 
working  on  problems  of  post-war  planning). 
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A  similar  approach  is  found  in  two  important 
statements  by  Christian  groups  in  England,  The 
first,  The  Ten  Proposals  for  Peace  made  by  the 
highest  authorities  of  the  Anglican,  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  and  Free  Churches,  declares  that  “a  peace 
settlement  must  be  dictated  by  a  sense  of  acute 
responsibility  which  weighs  human  statutes  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  holy,  unshakeable  rules  of  divine 
law”;  that  “extreme  inequality  of  wealth  should 
be  abolished”;  and  that  “the  resources  of  the  earth 
should  be  used  as  God’s  gift  to  the  whole  human 
race  and  used  with  due  consideration  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  generations.”^^ 

The  other  statement,  which  was  adopted  at  the 
Malvern  Conference  representing  liberal  Church 
of  England  clergy  and  laymen,  held  on  January 
7-10,  1941,  supported  the  proposals  of  the  above 
group,  and  made  the  following  additional  recom¬ 
mendations.  The  monetary  system  should  be  so 
administered  that  what  the  community  can  pro¬ 
duce  is  made  available  to  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  satisfaction  of  human  needs  being 
accepted  as  the  only  true  end  of  production;  no 
one  should  be  deprived  of  support  necessary  for 
“the  good  life”  by  the  fact  that  there  is  at  some 
time  no  demand  for  his  labor;  the  rights  of  labor 
must  be  recognized  as  in  principle  equal  to  those 
of  capital  in  the  control  of  industry,  whatever  the 
means  by  which  this  transformation  is  effected;  in 
international  trade  a  genuine  interchange  of  ma¬ 
terially  needed  commodities  must  take  the  place 
of  a  struggle  for  so-called  favorable  balance.  The 
Malvern  Conference  added:  “The  question  having 
been  propounded  upon  moral  grounds  whether  a 
just  order  of  society  can  be  established  so  long  as 
ownership  alone  is  a  source  of  income  or  so  long 
as  the  resources  necessary  to  our  common  life  are 
privately  owned,  we  urge  that  Christian  people 
should  face  this  question  with  open  minds  and 
alert  consciences.”^'* 

More  far-reaching  proposals  on  the  same  lines 
were  made  at  the  People’s  Convention,  represent¬ 
ing  extreme  left-wing  elements,  held  in  Britain  in 
January  1941.^’  This  convention  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  embodied  these  points:  To  raise  the  liv¬ 
ing  standards  of  the  people,  including  wages,  all 
pensions,  compensation  insurance  and  unemploy- 

23.  IJving  Church,  Vol.  ClII,  No.  6,  February  12,  1941,  p.  ii. 

24.  pp.  1 1,  12. 

23.  AccordinR  to  the  Kew  Masses  (New  York),  the  People’s 
Convention  was  attended  by  2,234  delegates  representing  about 
1,000,000  Rritons.  Outstanding  among  the  delegates  were  the 
following:  500  from  industrial  enterprises,  150  from  youth 
organizations,  99  from  cooperatives,  and  250  from  the  Com¬ 
munist  party.  {New  Masses,  fanuary  28,  1941,  p.  22.)  The 
meeting  was  repudiated  by  the  Labor  party,  the  Trades  Union 
Congress,  and  the  CooiK-rative  Movement.  It  was  regarilerl  by 
the  Labor  party,  the  British  press  and  The  \eu’  Statesman  and 
Nation  (London)  as  a  Communist  meeting. 


ment  allowances;  emergency  powers  to  be  used  j 
to  take  over  the  banks,  land  transport,  armaments 
and  large  scale  industry  to  end  economic  chaos, 
profiteering,  speculation  in  food  and  corruption 
and  to  “organize  our  economic  life  in  the  interest 
of  the  people”;  freedom  for  India,  the  right  of 
colonial  peoples  to  determine  their  own  destiny, 
and  “an  end  of  enforced  partition  of  Ireland.”^^ 

Thus,  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  war,  world¬ 
wide  demands  for  a  reformed  social  order  must 
inevitably  affect  all  discussion  of  plans  for  a  new 
political  order. 

A  NEW  POLITICAL  ORDER 

Many  observers  of  Europe’s  conflicts  during  the 
past  two  decades  believe  that  the  peacemakers  of 
Versailles  made  a  major  error  by  endorsing  the 
break-up  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  as  well 
as  portions  of  the  German  and  Russian  empires, 
into  small  units  based  on  national  self-determina-  , 
tion,  and  oppose  repetition  of  this  process  in  a 
future  peace  settlement. 

The  post-1919  period  does  demonstrate  that  small 
states  found  it  impossible,  single-handed,  to  re¬ 
sist  the  clashing  political  and  economic  aspirations 
of  neighboring  great  powers  once  these  powers 
became  engaged  in  war.  The  wars  of  Europe  and 
Asia  have  also  shown  the  practical  impossibility 
for  small  or  industrially  weak  cojuntries,  con-  ' 
cerned  primarily  with  peacetime  pursuits,  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  against  an  industrially  powerful 
adversary  ready  to  fight,  if  necessary.  Countries 
which — often  after  a  long  history  of  wars  and 
expansion — had  settled  down  to  cultivation  of  the 
arts  of  peace,  or  whose  backward  economy  had  i 
prevented  the  development  of  modern  industry, 
have  therefore  been  placed  at  an  insuperable  dis¬ 
advantage  in  modern  totalitarian  warfare,  in 
which  individual  courage  and  initiative  count 
only  when  accompanied  by  possession  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  means  of  combat.  ^ 

Yet  to  say  this  is  not  to  condemn  the  principle 
of  self-determination.  What  is  open  to  criticism 
is  not  the  principle  itself,  which  fully  harmonizes 
with  democratic  theories  of  self-government,  but 
its  application  after  1919.  The  small  national  units 

26.  The  New  York.  Times,  January  13,  1941.  These  British 
statements  may  be  compared  with  the  views  of  a  group  of 
American  experts  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  organization  of 
peace;  “Man  will  continue  to  want  from  this  world  freedom, 
social  justice,  economic  and  political  security.  He  wants  a  world 
in  which  human  intelligence  can  live  abundantly;  a  world 
in  which  intelligence  will  be  devoted  to  human  progress 
rather  than  to  destruction;  a  world  in  which  man’s  labor  ma' 
be  rlirected  toward  his  own  advancement.  This  is  largely  a 
problem  for  l<x:al  and  national  governments,  but  they  cannot 
solve  it  alone.’’  Commission  to  Study  the  Organization  ot 
Peace,  .4  Study  of  the  Organization  of  Peace,  based  on  the  Ptt' 
liminary  Report  of  the  Commission  (New  York,  8  West  4®*^ 
Street,  1940),  p.  8. 
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that  emerged  from  the  defeat  of  Russia  and  the 
collapse  of  the  Central  Powers — and  were  for  the 
most  part  acknowledged  rather  than  created  by 
the  Paris  peacemakers — were  not  then  successfully 
integrated  into  a  larger  framework,  regional,  con¬ 
tinental  or  world-wide,  in  which  they  might  have 
found  opportunities  for  political  security  and 
sound  economic  development.  The  political  task 
of  future  peacemakers  will  be  that  of  combining 
self-determination  with  some  form  of  effective  in¬ 
tegration  of  the  self-determined  units. 

Nazi  Plans:  Continents  Ruled  By  “Master 
Races.”  It  is  generally  recognized,  both  by  German 
and  Anglo-American  planners,  that  the  day  of 
small  national  units,  each  seeking  to  preserve  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  independence  by  resort  to  fierce 
nationalism,  is  past.’’  If  the  various  national  groups 
on  the  European  continent — especially  those  east 
of  Germany,  who  have  become  inextricably  min¬ 
gled  by  successive  migrations — are  to  preserve  some 
measure  of  autonomy,  they  must  be  linked  with 
others  into  larger  units. 

Where  German  and  Anglo-American  planners 
differ  fundamentally  is  regarding  the  methods  by 
which  national  groups  might  be  integrated  into 
a  supranational  framework.  The  Germans  en¬ 
visage  for  Europe  a  sort  of  political  hierarchy,  with 
the  German  “master-race”  at  the  top,  and  other 
national  groups  arranged,  pyramid  fashion,  in 
accordance  with  their  degree  of  kinship  or  readi¬ 
ness  for  collaboration  with  the  “new  order.”  Under 
such  a  system  it  is  conceivable  that  the  Dutch  and 
Scandinavians,  regarded  as  akin  to  the  Germans, 
might — once  they  abandon  their  present  passive 
resistance — be  treated  better  and  granted  a  larger 
measure  of  autonomy  than  the  Poles  and  Czechs, 
regarded  as  permanently  inferior  and  fit  only  to 
be  slaves  of  the  German  “master  race.”  Of  the 
Latin  peoples  the  French,  rather  than  the  Italians, 
might  be  cast  for  a  relatively  important  role  in  the 
“new  order,”  provided  France  turns  its  back  on 
Western  civilization  and  cuts  its  ties  with  Brit¬ 
ain  and  the  United  States.  The  Spanish  people, 

27.  See,  for  example.  Prefatory  Note,  Preliminary  Report  o) 
the  Commission  to  Study  the  Organization  o]  Peace,  cited. 

28.  V’era  M.  Dean,  "F.urope  Under  Nazi  Rule,”  Voreign  Policy 
Reports,  November  i,  1940. 

I  29.  No  single  comprehensive  plan  presenting  Nazi  ideas  for 
the  post-war  political  order  has  been  published.  Nazi  ideas  re¬ 
garding  the  future,  however,  may  be  found  in  Adolf  Hitler, 
Mein  Kampf  (New  York,  Reynal  &  IlitchcfK'k,  I9i9),  and  in 
a  number  of  speeches  by  Hitler  and  other  Nazi  leaders,  among 
them  Hitler’s  speech  to  the  Reichstag,  October  6,  1959,  The 
New  York.  Times,  October  7,  1939:  his  speech  to  Cerman  arms 
workers,  December  10,  1940,  thid.,  December  ii,  1940;  and 
his  speech  of  February  24,  1941,  reprinted  in  Facts  in  Review, 
issued  by  the  tierman  Library  of  Information,  V'ol.  Ill,  March 
t7>  >941.  For  exposition  and  analvsis  of  Nazi  plans,  sec  also 
Aurel  Kolnai,  The  War  ,4 gainst  the  West  (New  York,  Viking, 
•938);  Arthur  Moeller  van  den  Bruck,  Das  dritte  Reich  (Ilam- 


too,  might  be  assigned  a  modest  part  in  the  “new 
order,”  their  most  important  task  being  that  of 
drawing  Spanish-speaking  Latin  America  into  the 
orbit  of  a  German-dominated  Europe.  By  their 
proclaimed  plans  and  the  concrete  measures  they 
have  taken  to  carry  out  these  plans  in  the  occu¬ 
pied  countries,’®  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  politi¬ 
cal  pattern  already  familiar  in  Germany — rule  of 
a  self-appointed  elite,  racial  discrimination,  sup¬ 
pression  of  all  opposition,  censorship,  etc. — would 
be  imposed  on  a  conquered  continent.’^ 

Nazi  political  plans,  however,  are  not  limited  to 
the  European  continent.^®  The  Nazis  believe  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  world  should  be  divided 
into  several  continental  units,  each  ruled,  like 
Europe,  by  a  “master  race”  which  will  have  proved 
its  claims  to  mastery  by  physical  vitality  and  mili¬ 
tary  prowess.  It  is  entirely  conceivable  that,  in  his 
original  plans  for  re-division  of  the  world.  Hitler 
had  contemplated  preservation  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  more  or  less  intact,  on  condition  that  Britain 
abandon  all  interference  on  the  European  continent 
and  return  the  German  colonies  it  had  acquired 
in  1919  in  the  form  of  League  mandates.^' 

Now,  however,  that  Germany  is  engaged  in  a 
struggle  to  the  death  with  the  British  Empire,  the 
Nazis  contemplate  re-division  of  the  world  at  the 
expense  of  the  British,  not  with  their  collaboration. 
Under  their  scheme  Europe  would  be  ruled  by 
the  Germans,  “Greater  East  Asia”  by  the  Japanese. 
Africa  was  originally  to  be  divided  up  between 
Germany  and  Italy,  but  now  that  Italy  itself  has 
become  subject  to  German  control  and  completely 
dependent  on  the  Nazis  for  final  victory,  it  may 
be  that  Africa — described  by  the  Nazis  as  an  “ap¬ 
pendage”  of  Europe — would  also  be  ruled  by  the 
Germans.  Russia  might  be  temporarily  left  alone, 
until  such  time  as  its  resources  of  food,  oil  and 
raw  materials  become  necessary  to  the  Greater 

Inirg,  1931),  whose  ulcas  influenced  Nazi  thinking;  1  Icrm.xnn 
Raiischning,  The  Revolution  of  Nihilism  (New  York,  Alliance, 
I93q),  and  The  Voice  of  Destruction  (New  York,  Alliance, 
1940). 

30.  For  one  version  of  Axis  plans  regarding  re  rlivision  of  the 
world,  see  the  “exploratory”  peace  terms  published  in  the  japan 
Times  Advertiser,  organ  of  the  Tokyo  Foreign  Office,  on  April 
29,  1941.  The  New  Yorh  Times,  April  30,  1941. 

31.  See  Supplementary  Communication  from  Chancellor  Hitler 
to  Sir  Nevile  Ilenilerson,  British  Ambassador  to  Germany,  on 
August  25,  1939.  Sir  Nevile  Henderson,  Failure  of  a  Mission, 
Berlin  1(^47-1939  (New  York,  Putnam,  1940),  Appendix  IV, 
p.  319.  This  document  stated:  “The  Fiihrcr  is  ready  to  con¬ 
clude  agreements  with  Flngland  which,  as  has  already  been 
emphasized,  would  not  only  guarantee  the  existence  of  the 
British  F.mpire  in  all  circumstances  as  far  as  Germany  is  con¬ 
cerned,  hut  also  if  necessary  an  assurance  to  the  British  F.mpire 
of  German  assistance  regardless  of  where  such  assistance  should 
be  necessary.”  It  may  be  noted  that,  in  his  speech  at  the 
America  F'irst  meeting  in  New  York  on  April  23,  1941,  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh  said:  “I  have  said  before,  and  I  will  say  again, 
that  I  believe  it  will  be  a  tragedy  to  the  entire  world  if  the 
British  F.ttipire  collapses.”  The  New  Yor/4  Times,  April  24,  1941. 
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German  Empire.  At  that  time,  Russia  may  be 
oiTerecl  a  choice  between  joining  Hitler’s  “new 
order”  and  sharing  in  the  spoils  of  the  British 
Empire,  possibly  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East, 
or  in  turn  becoming  subject  to  German  rule. 

The  Western  Hemisphere,  like  Russia,  might 
be  given  a  brief  breathing-space,  but  on  three  im¬ 
portant  conditions:  that  the  United  States  (by  that 
time  isolated  from  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa)  purge 
itself  of  elements  hostile  to  nazism;  that  it  recog¬ 
nize  and  collaborate  with  the  “new  order”  in 
Europe  and  Asia;  and  that  it  does  not  interfere 
with  free  access  by  a  German-dominated  Europe 
to  the  food  and  raw  materials  of  Latin  America. 
The  Nazis  assume  that  the  countries  of  Latin 
America,  which  in  time  of  peace  shipped  over 
50  per  cent  of  their  export  products  to  Europe 
and  Britain,  would  naturally  gravitate  toward 
Europe  once  the  conflict  is  over. 

Anglo-American  Plans:  What  Kind  of  Integra¬ 
tion.?  Nazi  plans  for  re-division  of  the  world 
into  continental  units  ruled  by  a  “master  race” 
are  directly  in  conflict  with  those  hitherto  formu¬ 
lated  in  Britain  and  the  United  States.  British  and 
American  planners  differ  widely  regarding  the 
scope  of  the  supranational  units  of  the  future — 
whether  these  should  be  regional,  continental  or 
world-wide,  and  whether  they  should  be  consti¬ 
tuted  on  the  model  of  the  American  Federation 
or  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  They 
agree,  however,  that  national  entities  should  be 
re-grouped  not  on  the  basis  of  domination  by  this 
or  that  race,  but  on  a  basis  of  equality  and  volun¬ 
tary  collaboration — although  some  of  their  plans 
(for  example  Federal  Union)  seem  to  imply 
Anglo-American  supremacy,  if  only  as  a  means 
toward  attainment  of  equality  at  a  later  date. 

Moreover,  unlike  the  Nazis — who  think  first  of 
all  in  continental  terms,  since  Germany  is  not 
yet  a  great  sea  power — British  and  American  plan¬ 
ners  think  in  terms  of  intercontinental  arrange¬ 
ments,  which  would  take  into  account  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  Britain,  the  British  Dominions  and  the 
United  States  on  sea  communications  for  pur¬ 
poses  both  of  commerce  and  defense.  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  opposition  to  purely  continental  arrangements 
is  shared  by  Europe’s  seafaring  countries,  notably 
Holland  and  Norway;  while,  by  contrast,  a  section 
of  opinion  in  France,  which  has  long  oscillated 
between  dreams  of  continental  and  overseas  em- 

^2.  For  discussion  of  American  foreign  policy  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  see  VV^illiam  T.  Stone  and  the  Research  Staff  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  “America’s  Choice  Today,”  World 
Affairs  Pamphlets  (New  York,  Foreign  Policy  Association,  July 
1940);  John  I.  B.  McCulloch,  “The  Challenge  to  the  Americas,” 
Headline  Boo\s  (New  York,  Foreign  Policy  AsscKiation,  Oc¬ 
tober  1940);  Howard  }.  Trueblood,  “Raw  Material  Resources 
of  Latin  America,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  August  i,  1939. 


pire,  favors  abandonment  of  connections  with 
overseas  countries,  and  collaboration  with  Ger¬ 
many  in  a  continental  “new  order.” 

Anglo-American  plans  for  a  new  political  order 
range  all  the  way  from  reorganization  and  reform 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  possibly  under  some 
other  name,  to  acceptance  by  some  groups  in  the 
United  States  of  the  idea  of  continental  units, 
with  the  proposal  that  this  country  undertake  the 
task  of  “integrating”  the  Western  Hemisphere.^^ 

Plans  for  Western  Hemisphere  “Integration.” 
Those  Americans  who  would  favor  re-division 
of  the  world  into  continental  units  cannot  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  supporting,  consciously  at  least,  Nazi 
theories  of  “master  race”  domination  and  racial 
discrimination.  They  believe,  however,  that  Amer¬ 
ica  has  continental  “integration,”  as  contrasted 
with  “disintegrated  Europe,”  and  therefore  “the 
possibility  of  relative  self-sufficiency.”*^  Supporters 
of  a  “continental”  policy,  however,  do  not  think 
in  terms  merely  of  the  continental  United  States, 
but  are  divided  into  several  schools,  each  advocat¬ 
ing  some  different  geographical  formula  of  “con¬ 
tinental  integration.”  Some  would  include  Canada, 
the  Panama  Canal,  American  bases  in  British 
Western  Hemisphere  possessions,  and  Central 
American  countries  adjoining  the  Panama  Canal; 
others  would  stretch  the  “continent”  to  include  all 
of  Latin  America  above  the  “bulge”  of  Brazil,  ad¬ 
vocating  “quarter-sphere  defense”;  still  others 
would  take  in  all  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in¬ 
cluding  Argentina,  which  lies  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  American  Middle  West  than  Japan  or 
Turkey.*'*  In  the  We.stern  Hemisphere,  however 
it  may  be  geographically  defined,  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  “continental”  theor)', 
should  be  prepared  to  build  sufficient  defenses  to 
protect  itself  against  what  Mr.  Lindbergh  has  de¬ 
scribed,  without  naming  them,  as  “the  strongest 
powers  in  Europe  and  Asia.”** 

This  concept  of  Western  Hemisphere  “integra¬ 
tion,”  which  has  to  a  large  extent  displaced  the 
post-1919  concept  of  American  isolation,  fits  in 
neatly  with  the  pattern  of  division  into  continental 
units,  each  ruled  by  a  “master  race,”  envisaged  by 
the  Nazis.  It  would  involve  “integration”  into  the 

33.  Jerome  Fr.ink,  Save  America  First  (New  York,  Harper, 
1938).  Sec  also  Charles  A.  Beard,  A  Foreign  Policy  for  tht 
United  States  (New  York,  Knopf,  1940);  Stuart  Chase,  Tht 
Xew  Western  Front  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1939)' 
former  Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  Formal  Statement  on 
the  Lend-Lease  Bill  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  January  23,  1941.  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  77th  Congress,  ist 
Session,  on  H.R.  1776,  A  Bill  further  to  promote  the  Defense  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,  January  23,  1941- 

34.  Eugene  Staley,  “The  Myth  of  the  Cf)ntinents,”  Foreign 
Affairs,  April  1941,  p.  481. 

35.  Formal  statement  on  the  Lcasc-Lend  Bill,  cited. 
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domain  of  the  United  States,  by  force  if  necessary, 
of  countries  which  might  be  reluctant  for  eco¬ 
nomic,  religious  or  cultural  reasons  to  become  part 
and  parcel  of  a  “continental”  unit  ruled  by  North 
Americans,  who  would,  in  their  eyes,  be  assuming 
the  role  of  “master  race.”  As  has  happened  in 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  continental  “integration” 
might  require,  in  its  initial  stages  at  least,  a  policy 
of  imperialism  and  armed  intervention  in  recal¬ 
citrant  countries — a  development  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  analyzed  by  those 
Americans  who  in  the  past,  while  advexating  iso¬ 
lation,  have  opposed  armed  intervention. 

Whether  the  newly  welded  continents  antici¬ 
pated  by  the  Nazis  would  then  develop  friendly 
relations  with  each  other  or  seek  to  dominate 
each  other  by  force,  thus  substituting  wars  be¬ 
tween  continents  for  wars  within  continents,  is 
by  no  means  clear  either  from  Nazi  plans  or 
from  the  proposals  of  American  “continentalists.” 
In  practice,  however,  the  Nazis  appear  to  have  no 
intention  of  being  excluded  from  trade  with  Latin 
America,  on  such  terms  as  may  appear  desirable 
to  a  German-dominated  Europe.  To  what  extent 
the  United  States  would  then  be  able  to  retain  its 
influence  over  Latin  America,  whose  economic 
and  cultural  orientation,  far  from  being  “con¬ 
tinental”  is  directed  toward  Europe,  remains  an 
unanswered  question.  Moreover,  the  fact  must  be 
faced  that  the  United  States  would  have  great 
difficulty  in  offering  Latin  America  material  ad¬ 
vantages  in  any  way  commensurate  with  those 
promised  by  German  -  dominated  Europe  —  es¬ 
pecially  if  Germany,  meanwhile,  acquires  control 
of  strategic  positions  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
from  which  it  could  threaten  the  security  of  South 
America,  as  well  as  United  States  sea  communica¬ 
tions  in  the  South  Atlantic.  Should  the  United 
States,  in  an  effort  to  retain  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  within  its  orbit,  then  resort  to  armed  inter¬ 
vention,  it  might  arouse  in  those  countries  a  re¬ 
sentment  which  could  be  skillfully  used  by  Ger¬ 
many  to  promote  Nazi  influence  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  without  resort  to  military  force. 

The  Anglo-American  Front  and  Europe.  The 
concept  of  Western  Hemisphere  “integration”  rep¬ 
resents  an  outgrowth  of  twenty  years  of  American 
isolationism,  much  as  Britain’s  policy  of  “ap¬ 
peasement”  toward  Germany  represented  an  out- 
^owth  of  its  repugnance  to  assume  responsibility 
in  European  affairs.  While  public  opinion  in 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  after  1919,  paid  lip- 
service  to  international  collaboration,  it  was  on 
the  whole  reluctant  to  accept  the  political,  military 
■md  economic  obligations  implied  by  participation 
m  a  world  organization  like  the  League  of  Na¬ 


tions.  Once  Germany  had  been  defeated  and  the 
balance  of  power  had  been  restored,  the  British 
turned  back,  as  they  had  done  again  and  again 
following  victories  on  the  continent,  to  the  multi¬ 
farious  tasks  of  the  British  Empire  outside  Europe; 
and  the  United  States,  having  rejected  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  League  of  Nations,  similarly  turned  to 
a  policy  which  sought  to  combine  political  isolation 
with  efforts  to  expand  foreign  trade.  The  United 
States  might  have  successfully  practiced  this  policy 
— as  it  had  done  in  the  early  days  of  its  history — 
if  it  had  been  able  to  resurrect  the  pre-1914  situa¬ 
tion.  But  meanwhile,  as  a  result  of  the  first  World 
War,  this  country  had  replaced  Britain  as  the  fore¬ 
most  economic  power  in  the  world,  without  as¬ 
suming  some  of  the  political  responsibilities  which 
Britain  had  borne  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  United  States  sought  to  restore  the  pre-war 
economic  order,  with  its  network  of  foreign  loans, 
tariffs,  investments  and  commerce  based  on  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  gold  standard,  without  attempting 
to  establish  a  political  order  designed  for  long-term 
peaceful  development. 

Thus  both  Britain  and  the  United  States,  after 
1919,  turned  their  backs  on  the  European  con¬ 
tinent,  but  with  two  major  qualifications,  far- 
reaching  in  their  effects:  they  extended  financial 
aid  to  Germany,  which  was  thus  afforded  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  modernize  its  industry,  now  so  effi¬ 
ciently  used  against  Britain,  and  subsequently 
possibly  against  the  United  States;  and  they  con¬ 
stantly  moralized  about  “injustices”  in  Europe — 
first  the  “injustices”  committed  by  post-war  France 
against  Germany,  then  the  “injustices”  committed 
by  Nazi  Germany  against  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe.  In  neither  instance  did  Britain  and  the 
United  States  take  the  responsibility  for  a  funda¬ 
mental  reconstruction  of  Europe  which  might  have 
prevented  Germany  from  using  its  industry  for 
military  purposes,  and  might  have  eradicated  some 
of  the  basic  causes  of  the  “injustices”  which 
brought  criticisms  and  moral  exhortations  from 
the  British  and  American  public.  The  whole 
elaborate  structure  of  the  1919  peace  treaties  and 
the  League  of  Nations  was  originally  predicated 
on  Anglo-American  responsibility  for  the  political 
security  of  Europe,  and  their  withdrawal  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  war  contributed  in  very  large 
measure  to  post-war  turmoil  on  the  continent. 
Under  the  circumstances,  their  “moral”  interven¬ 
tion  in  Europe,  combined  with  complete  irrespon¬ 
sibility  as  to  its  consequences  for  European  peo¬ 
ples,  gave  some  basis  for  the  assertions  of  the  Nazis 
— echoed  in  France,  Italy  and  other  continental 
countries — that  Britain  and  the  United  States 
henceforth  be  excluded  from  European  affairs. 
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European  Federation:  For  Whom?  The  dual  na¬ 
ture  of  Britain’s  policy,  concerned  simultaneously 
but  in  widely  varying  degrees  with  Europe  and 
the  Empire,  is  reflected  in  Anglo-American  plans 
for  post-war  political  reconstruction  of  Europe. 
In  recognizing  European  governments  in  exile  as 
the  legitimate  rulers  of  their  respective  occupied 
countries,  Britain  has  indicated  that  it  would  en¬ 
deavor  to  “restore”  these  countries  when  it  has 
defeated  Germany.  This  possibility  of  restoration, 
which  squarely  challenges  Nazi  plans  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  German-dominated  “new  order” 
on  the  continent,  raises  far-reaching  questions 
regarding  the  future  of  Europe.  Will  Britain,  if 
it  wins  the  war  with  the  aid  of  the  British  Domin¬ 
ions  and  the  United  States,  assume  a  preponderant 
role  as  guardian  of  the  continent,  at  least  until 
the  conquered  peoples  have  reorganized  them¬ 
selves  on  a  basis  of  free  collaboration?  Will  the 
United  States  have  to  help  Britain  win  the  peace 
as  well  as  the  war,  and  share  with  Britain  the 
responsibility  for  European  reconstruction?  Should 
a  European  federation  be  limited  to  the  continental 
countries,  or  should  it  include  Britain?  If  it  in¬ 
cludes  Britain,  what  is  to  be  the  relationship  of 
the  British  Dominions  and  the  United  States  to 
the  European  federation?  If  it  excludes  Britain, 
should  the  British  Isles  enter  into  closer  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  British  Dominions  and  the  United 
States,  such  as  that  proposed  in  various  plans  for 
Federal  Union?  Should  the  European  federation 
exclude  Russia?  If  so,  what  is  to  be  Russia’s 
role  in  the  post-war  political  order  envisaged  by 
Anglo-American  planners? 

The  Problem  oe  Germany.  The  most  controversial 
issue  in  any  discussion  of  European  federation  is 
what  should  be  done  with  Germany  in  case  of 
Nazi  defeat.  It  is  obvious  that  destruction  or  per¬ 
manent  subjugation  of  8o  million  Germans— de¬ 
sirable  as  it  may  seem  today  to  conquered  peoples 
bent  on  revenge — is  outside  the  realm  of  the  prac¬ 
tical.  Some  anti-Nazi  Germans  believe  that  a  sharp 
distinction  should  be  drawn  in  peace  aims  between 
the  Nazis  and  the  German  people.  The  Western 
powers,  they  contend,  should  convince  the  Ger¬ 
mans  that  the  disappearance,  not  merely  of  Hitler, 
but  of  the  Nazi  regime,  “will  be  the  end  of  de- 
feat.”^^’  Other  anti-Nazi  Germans  believe  that  the 
only  solution  of  the  German  problem  is  to  break 

36.  Simons,  “Coordinating  War  and  Peace  Efforts, ”  cited. 

37.  Sebastian  Haffner,  Germany:  fefiyll  and  Hyde  (I.ondon, 
Seeker  and  Warburg,  1940). 

38.  The  monthly  review.  New  Europe,  published  in  New  York 
since  March  1941,  serves  as  an  organ  for  exiled  European 
leajlers.  Its  articles  present  various  points  of  view,  and  offer  an 
interesting  cross-section  of  European  opinion  regarding  the 
post-war  order. 


up  Germany  and  place  it  under  foreign  military 
control.^^  Non-German  opinion  remains  divided 
on  the  question  whether  the  best  method  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Germans  after  the  war  would  be  re¬ 
pression  (advocated  in  r9i9  by  the  French),  or 
reconciliation  (advocated  in  1919  by  the  British). 
Should  Germany  be  subjected  to  Anglo-American 
military  control  for  a  period  of  say  fifty  years,  on 
the  theory  that  it  may  by  that  time  have  forsworn 
militarism?  Can  the  clock  of  history  be  turned 
back,  and  an  effort  made  to  break  up  Germany 
into  the  units  of  which  it  was  composed  before 
rSyo,  on  the  premise  that  a  federated  Germany 
freed  of  Prussian  domination  could  then  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  integrated  into  a  federated  Europe?  Or 
should  Germany’s  preponderance  in  terms  of 
population  and  technical  skill  be  recognized,  and 
Germany  be  assigned  a  dominant  role  in  the 
European  federation,  provided  it  undertakes  to 
respect  the  rights  of  other  national  groups  and 
abandons  its  theories  of  racial  discrimination.’ 
Should  an  immediate  effort  be  made,  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  to  build  a  European  federation?  Or 
should  the  first  task  be  to  organize  regional  fed¬ 
erations  of  states  grouped  on  the  basis  of  terri¬ 
torial  proximity  and  political  or  economic  “affini¬ 
ties?”  Is  it  possible  to  combine,  in  a  European 
federation,  countries  differing  widely  in  historical 
development,  political  experience,  scKial  structure, 
and  economic  organization  ?  Or  is  it  essential,  for 
the  success  of  European  federation,  that  the  mem¬ 
ber  states  should  be  politically  and  economically 
“compatible”? 

To  these  and  other  questions  no  one  clear  an¬ 
swer  is  given  by  plans  currently  discussed  in 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  or  among  exiled 
leaders  of  Europe’s  conquered  countries.^**  Some 
planners  have  advocated  a  federation  between  Brit¬ 
ain  and  France,  membership  in  which  would  be 
open  to  other  states,  with  common  ownership  of 
colonial  possessions.^^  Others  urge  a  strong  Euro¬ 
pean  federation  functioning  within  a  world  organi¬ 
zation,  and  grouping  within  its  framework  smaller 
regional  unions — Baltic,  Danubian,  Balkan,  etc.; 
such  a  federation,  it  is  believed,  would  serve  to 
counterbalance  the  numerical  preponderance  of 
both  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union."*®  Still  other 
planners  favor  a  -  federation  of  Western  Europe, 

39.  Norman  Angclt,  For  What  Do  We  Fight?  (New  York, 
Harper,  1939).  On  June  17,  1940,  the  eve  of  the  fall  of 
France,  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  proposed  union  of 
Britain  and  France,  and  of  their  overseas  empires,  to  be  headed 
by  the  Presiilent  of  France.  For  text  of  this  proposal,  see 
The  Times  (London),  June  18,  1940. 

40.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  complete  list  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  articles  and  b<K)ks  which  advocate  s.omc  form  of  Euro¬ 
pean  federation.  For  a  useful  (preliminary)  annotated  bibli¬ 
ography,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Fawn  M.  Brodie,  “Pca« 
Aims  and  Post-War  Reconstruction"  (issued  in  mimeographed 
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which  would  exclude  Germany  and  Russia,  but 
would  function  within  a  world-wide  organiza- 
tion.'“  Some  plans  would  link  Britain  with  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Dominions,  leaving 
Europe  to  form  its  own  federation;  others  would 
include  Britain  in  the  European  federation,  leaving 
the  United  States  and  the  British  Dominions  to 
join  a  reformed  and  reorganized  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.  Some  plans  urge  federation  of  “like-minded” 
states;'*^  others  would  recognize  the  necessity  of 
including  Germany,  although  some  effort  would 
be  made  to  reduce  Germany’s  military  and  indus¬ 
trial  power,  and  entrust  preponderant  force  to  the 
Anglo-American  combination  for  a  given  period.'*^ 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  British  plans  would  exclude  Russia  from  a 
European  federation,  however  it  may  be  formed, 
on  the  ground  that  Russia  is  itself  a  continent, 
and  that  its  admission  would  throw  the  European 
federation  out  of  balance.  At  the  same  time, 
British  plans  recognize  the  necessity  of  integrating 
Germany,  in  one  way  or  another,  into  any  pro¬ 
posed  European  federation.  While  some  British 
planners  believe  that  Germany’s  military  power 
should  be  curtailed,  through  disarmament  and 
demobilization  of  industry,  which  would  be 
geared  to  serve  peacetime  instead  of  wartime 
needs,  they  are  reluctant  to  undertake  repression 
of  Germany  for  any  length  of  time  following  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities.  The  British  believe  that  the 

form  by  the  American  Ormmittee  for  Internatinn<il  Studies, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  February  1941).  Among  the  most 
interesting  works  on  the  subject  may  be  mentioned  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Eduard  Benes,  Democracy  Today  and  Tomorrow  (New 
York,  Macmillan,  1939);  Alfred  M.  Bingham,  United  Slates  of 
Europe  (New  York,  Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce,  1940);  H.  N. 
Braiisford,  “Can  Europe  Federate?”  New  Rcpuhlic,  March  18, 
1940;  Raymond  L.  Buell,  Isolated  America  (New  York,  Knopf, 
1940,  second  edition);  Felix,  Archduke  of  Uapsburg,  First 
Steps  toward  Peace  in  Europe  (Philadelphia,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Press,  1940);  Oscar  Jaszi,  “Federalism  for  Peace,” 
Christian  Science  Monitor  Magazine,  February  17,  1940,  p.  2; 
R.  W.  G.  Mackay,  Federal  Europe  (London,  Michael  Joseph, 
1940);  “Unity  with  Freedom,”  New  Statesman  and  Nation, 
November  23,  1940;  Harold  Nicolson,  Why  Britain  is  at  War 
(New  York,  Penguin,  1939);  Hubert  Ripka,  “Is  a  Federation 
in  the  Baltic-Acgean  Area  Possible?”  Free  Europe,  Novem¬ 
ber  29,  1940;  numerous  articles  in  New  Europe;  Rustem  Vam- 
bery,  “United  States  of  the  Danube,”  The  Nation,  Decem- 
ber  23,  1939. 

4t-  Sir  William  Beveridge,  Peace  hy  Federation  (World  Order 
Papers,  No.  3,  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  Febru- 
»ry  1940);  W.  Ivor  Jennings,  A  Federation  for  Western  Europe 
(New  York,  Macmillan,  1940). 

42.  Sir  John  Fischer  Williams,  An  Attempt  at  an  Outline 
(World  Order  Papers  No.  i.  Royal  Institute  of  International 
Affairs,  December  1939). 

43-  Lionel  M.  Gclber,  War  for  Power  and  Power  for  Peace 
(Oxford  Pamphlets  on  World  Affairs,  Toronto,  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1940);  G.  P.  Gooch,  “Germany  in  the  E^urope  of 
Tomorrow,”  Free  Europe,  November  15,  1940;  Haffner,  Ger¬ 
many;  fekyll  and  Hyde,  cited;  Felix  Morley,  “The  Formula  of 
Federation,”  .•isia,  June  1940;  “Peace  Terms  for  Germany;  What 
the  German  DemrKrats  propose  in  the  event  of  Hitler’s  De¬ 
feat,”  The  New  Republic,  April  i,  1940. 
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character  of  the  Germans  and  their  predilection 
for  militarism  may  seem  to  require  repression 
rather  than  reconciliation,  but  that  repression  is 
incompatible  with  the  character  of  democratic 
Britain  and  might  have  an  adverse  effect  on  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  United  States.'*'*  Other  Britishers  advo¬ 
cate  universal  disarmament,  including  Britain. 

Federal  Union  of  Democracies.  The  only  alterna¬ 
tive  so  far  proposed  to  European  federation,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  world-wide  organization  on 
the  other,  is  the  group  of  projects  in  Britain  and 
the  United  States  known  under  the  general  name 
of  Federal  Union.**’  In  his  original  plan  of  Union 
Now,  Clarence  Streit  proposed  the  union  of  Euro¬ 
pean  democracies  with  Britain,  the  British  Domin¬ 
ions  and  the  United  States.  Following  the  conquest 
of  Western  and  Northern  Europe  by  Germany  in 
the  spring  of  1940,  Mr.  Streit  revised  his  plan, 
which  now  calls  for  immediate  union  by  the 
United  States  with  Britain,  Canada,  Eire,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Norway  and 
Denmark,  originally  included  in  Union  Now, 
would  join  as  soon  as  they  are  freed  of  German 
occupation. 

In  American  proposals  for  “Union  Now  with 
Britain,”  the  provisional  constitution  of  the  Union 
would  be  based  on  that  of  the  United  States."*^ 
The  Union  would  have  the  sole  right  to  grant 
citizenship,  admit  new  states,  treat  with  foreign 
governments,  provide  for  the  Union’s  defense, 
raise  armies,  regulate  commerce  among  the  mem¬ 
ber  states  and  with  foreign  states,  coin  and  issue 
money,  fix  standards  of  weights  and  measures, 
own  and  operate  the  postal  .service  and  interstate 
communication  services.  Rights  not  delegated  to 
the  Union  would  be  reserved  to  the  states.  The 
Union  would  guarantee  a  democratic  form  of 
government  to  its  member  states,  and  only  states 
which  had  developed  democratic  institutions 
would  be  admitted  to  the  Union.  Legislative  power 
would  be  vested  in  a  unicameral  legislature  elected 
on  a  basis  of  population.  Executive  power  would  be 
vested  in  a  Board  of  five  members,  two  to  be  elected 
by  the  legislature,  and  three  by  the  people.  This 

44.  “War  Aims  and  Peace  Aims,”  The  Economist,  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1940. 

4$.  Clarence  Streit,  Union  Now:  A  Proposal  for  a  Federal 
Union  of  the  Democracies  of  the  North  Atlantic  (New  York, 
Harper,  1939);  “Ft)r  Mutual  Advantage,”  The  Atlantic,  No¬ 
vember  1940;  Union  Now  with  Britain  (New  York,  Harper, 
1941).  See  also  C.  E.  M.  Joad,  The  Philosophy  of  Federalism 
(Federal  Tracts,  No.  5:  London,  Macmillan,  1941);  Barbara 
Wootton,  Socialism  and  federation  ("ede-a’r  Tracts  No.  F: 
London,  Macrp'lla-i,  lOjI).  .  .  , 

46.  Mr.  Streiv  projioses  that,  as  srmn  as  war  is  over,  a  cr)n- 
stitutional  convention  shouU  U  cabed  to  'Iralt  a  permanent 
constitution.  A  bicameral  Irglsla-urc  migiit  then  be  sr.  up. 
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Board  would  have  functions  similar  to  those  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Judicial  power 
would  be  vested  in  a  High  Court,  with  powers 
similar  to  those  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

American  advocates  of  Federal  Union  believe 
such  a  union  is  essential  both  for  the  immediate 
purpose  of  winning  the  war,  and  for  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  establishing  world  peace.  They  contend 
that  Federal  Union,  based  on  popular  representa¬ 
tion,  would  offer  a  great  advance  both  over  an 
alliance  with  the  British  democracies,  and  over  a 
league  of  sovereign  states,  such  as  the  League  of 
Nations.  Among  the  practical  advantages  of  such 
a  Union,  they  point  out,  are  that  it  would  possess 
more  than  a  third  of  the  world’s  territory; 
would  have  command  of  the  high  seas;  would 
control  practically  every  essential  war  material; 
and  would  be  so  powerful  that  no  nation  or  group 
of  nations  would  risk  attacking  it.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  not  be  exclusive,  but  would  leave 
the  door  open  for  other  nations  to  join  and  would 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  its  supporters,  develop  into 
a  super-state.^^ 

The  British  Federal  Union  group  agrees  with 
the  American  group  on  fundamentals,  but  is  in¬ 
clined  to  feel  that  the  United  States  is  not  yet  ready 
for  such  close  union  with  Britain  and  the  British 
Dominions  as  that  advocated  by  Mr.  Streit; 
that  Britain  has  many  ties  with  a  potential  Euro¬ 
pean  federation,  which  they  do  not  want  to 
jeopardize  by  close  union  with  extra-European 
countries;  and  that  the  British  are  better  adapted 
for  the  kind  of  organization  developed  by  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  than  for  a 
federation  based  on  American  experience.'*® 

While  it  is  admitted,  in  the  United  States,  that 
the  proponents  of  Federal  Union  have  been  strik¬ 
ingly  successful  in  dramatizing  their  approach  to 
world  problems,  many  questions  have  been  raised 
regarding  this  project.  Some  critics  point  out  that 
it  fails  to  come  to  grips  with  major  problems  such 
as  the  role  Germany  may  play  after  the  war,  the 
relationship  of  the  proposed  Union  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan,  and 
the  economic  problems  that  underlie  the  present 
conflict.  By  neglecting  these  problems,  it  is  as¬ 
serted,  Federal  Union  constitutes  a  form  of  escap¬ 
ism,  and  offers  the  kind  of  oversimplified  “solu¬ 
tion”  that  many  Americans  who  are  alarmed  by 

47.  “Let’s  Not  Make  the  Same  Mistake  Twice,”  Federal  Union 
(10  East  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.),  pp.  lo-ii. 

{8.  See  Mackay,  Federated  Europe,  cited;  also  R.  W.  G. 
Mjickay,  Fecce  .^i,hs  and  the  New  Order  (London,  Michael  Jo¬ 
seph,  1941  )>  'Vh'ere  the  author  rrcscnts  a  draft  constitution  of  a 
United  Slate*'  of  Europe.  V'iscount  Cecil  says:  “We  do  not  think 
that  any  closer  orRani-.ation  such  as  Federal  Union  is  practicable 
at  present.''  The  Great  Experiment,  cited,  p.  371. 


the  complexity  of  international  relations  would 
like  to  find.**^  It  is  also  pointed  out  that,  by  em¬ 
phasizing  collaboration  between  English-speaking 
and  “democratic”  peoples.  Federal  Union  creates 
fear  among  other  countries — notably  in  Latin 
America — that  a  British  victory  achieved  with  the 
aid  of  the  British  Dominions  and  the  United 
States  would  result  in  Anglo-Saxon  domination 
of  the  world,  which  many  non- Anglo-Saxons  find 
no  more  palatable  than  German  domination.  The 
very  fact,  stressed  by  Mr.  Streit,  that  a  union  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples  would  control  a  | 
major  share  of  the  world’s  economic  resources 
might  aggravate  the  existing  conflict  between 
“haves”  and  “have-nots.”  Similarly,  the  emphasis 
on  a  union  of  “democratic”  countries  might  ac¬ 
centuate  the  present  division  between  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand,  and  many 
countries  in  all  continents  which,  owing  to  differ-  f 
ences  in  historical  development,  national  temper,  t 
political  experience  and  economic  resources  have  | 
not  so  far  developed  democratic  institutions.  It 
is  also  argued  that  Federal  Union  dismisses  too  I 
summarily  the  experience  of  the  League  of  Na-  I 
tions.  To  these,  and  other  criticisms,  proponents 
of  Federal  Union  say  that  there  is  no  time,  in  the 
present  emergency,  for  controversy  over  minor 
points;  that  no  more  practicable  proposal  has  yet 
been  advanced;  and  that  a  start  must  be  made  j 
somewhere  toward  international  organization,  for 
which  a  union  of  English-speaking  and  democratic 
peoples  would  serve  as  an  important  nucleus. 

Reorganization  of  the  League.  While  plans  for 
European  federation  and  Federal  Union  have 
received  the  greatest  measure  of  public  attention, 
proposals  have  also  been  advanced  for  reform  and 
reorganization  of  the  League.  These  proposals 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that,  after  the  war, 
it  will  still  be  necessary  to  form  an  international 
organization,  whatever  its  name,  which  would 
serve  as  an  over-all  framework  for  the  regional 
and  continental  units  now  under  discussion;  and 
that  the  League  of  Nations,  with  all  its  admitted 
defects,  provides  a  wealth  of  practical  experience 
for  future  international  organization.’® 

Two  general  approaches  are  made  to  the  task 
of  League  reorgapization  and  reform.  One  ap-  I 
proach  is  to  advocate  .strengthening  of  the  League 
at  the  points  where  it  revealed  its  principal  weak- 
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nesses.  The  advocates  of  this  view  would  give 
the  League  compulsory  jurisdiction  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes;  would  place  at  its  disposal  an 
international  police  force,  preferably  an  air  force; 
would  create  effective  League  machinery  for  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation;  and  would  provide  the  League 
with  adequate  methods  for  p>eaceful  change.  All 
these  reforms  would  require  far  greater  sacrifices 
of  national  sovereignty  than  League  members 
were  ready  to  make  before  1939,  and  a  far  greater 
measure  of  international  planning  and  control 
over  armaments  and  economic  resources  than  has 
hitherto  been  developed. 

Because  of  these  practical  difficulties,  more  cau¬ 
tious  supporters  of  League  reform  would,  on  the 
contrary,  reduce  the  political  and  military  func¬ 
tions  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  strengthen 
its  work  on  economic  and  social  problems,  in 
which  it  had  already  displayed  notable  efficiency 
and  imagination  when  not  hampered  by  political 
differences  between  member  states.  It  has  there¬ 
fore  been  suggested  that  an  “Economic  League,” 
separate  from  a  “Political  League,”  should  be  es¬ 
tablished,  which  could  achieve  universality  of 
membership  without  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  predominantly  political  character  of  the 
League  of  Nations.’ '  A  special  committee  of  the 
League,  headed  by  S.  M.  Bruce,  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  Australia  in  London,  submitted  a  report 
to  the  League  Assembly  on  December  12,  1939 
(known  as  the  Bruce  Report),  recommending  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Central  Committee  for 
Economic  and  Social  Questions  which  would  have 
an  autonomy  and  separate  membership  not  unlike 
those  of  the  International  Labor  Office,  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  member.’^ 

Proposals  for  segregation  and  expansion  of  the 
League’s  economic  and  social  functions  are  usually 
combined  with  proposals  for  continuance  and 
expansion  of  the  work  of  the  I.L.O.  which,  unlike 
the  League,  represents  the  interests  not  only  of 
governments,  but  also  of  industry  and  labor.  The 
fact  that  both  the  I.L.O.  and  the  economic  and 
social  sections  of  the  League  have  been  transferred 
to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  respectively,  adds 
to  the  practical  significance  of  these  proposals. 
At  the  same  time,  plans  which  emphasize  the  need 
for  expanding  League  work  in  economic  and 
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social  fields,  by  stressing  human  welfare  as  the 
primary  consideration  in  international  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  are  closely  linked  with  British  and  American 
plans  which  urge  the  need  for  considering  human 
welfare  in  any  attempt  at  national  reconstruction.’* 

In  comparing  Nazi  and  Anglo-American  plans 
for  the  post-war  political  order,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  choice  is  not  between  Hitler’s  “new 
order,”  based  on  re-division  of  the  world  into 
continents,  each  ruled  by  a  “master  race,”  and 
return  to  an  international  society  composed  of 
compartmentalized  national  states  each  desperately 
striving  to  achieve  political  and  economic  self- 
sufficiency.  The  choice  is  between  Hitler’s  “new 
order,”  and  a  supranational  organization  based  on 
the  voluntary  collaboration  of  free  peoples,  who 
would  be  concerned  not  merely  with  their  own 
rights  and  privileges,  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past,  but  with  the  interests  and  welfare  of  inter¬ 
national  society  as  a  whole,  to  be  achieved  by 
peaceful  means. 

A  NEW  ECONOMIC  ORDER 

In  discussing  the  post-war  economic  order,  as 
in  discussing  the  post-war  political  order,  German 
and  Anglo-American  planners  agree  that  it  will 
be  impossible  and  undesirable,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  to  restore  an  international  economic  system 
based  on  small  national  units  struggling  with  each 
other  for  markets  and  raw  materials,  and  striving 
to  shut  each  other’s  exports  out  by  tariff  walls, 
currency  restrictions,  and  other  forms  of  national 
control.  Both  groups  look  toward  the  formation 
of  larger  economic  units,  corresponding  roughly 
to  the  larger  political  units  envisaged  for  the  post¬ 
war  period,  and  a  greater  measure  of  planning  and 
coordination  of  the  world’s  resources  than  had 
ever  been  undertaken  in  the  past. 

Here  again,  as  with  respect  to  the  post-war  politi¬ 
cal  order,  German  and  Anglo-American  planners 
differ  fundamentally  regarding  the  methods  to  be 
used  for  achievement  of  their  objectives.  The  Nazis 
think  in  terms  of  continental  economic  systems, 
linked  by  barter  trade,  with  the  European  con¬ 
tinent  plus  Africa  organized  by  Germany  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  benefit  of  the  German  people,  and 
corresponding  reorganization  of  Asia  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Japanese.  The  British  and  Americans, 
while  differing  widely  among  themselves  on  many 
details,  think  in  terms  of  throwing  the  resources 
of  the  whole  world  open  to  all  peoples  on  a  basis 
of  equality,  and  distributing  these  resources  in 
such  a  way  as  to  benefit  international  society  as 
a  whole.  In  formulating  their  plans,  the  Anglo- 
Americans  admit  that  the  international  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  pre-1939  period  did  not  correspond  to 
the  economic  realities  of  the  modern  world,  and 
created  many  glaring  inequalities. 

Nazi  Plans:  A  Greater  German  Economic  Em¬ 
pire.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  the  Nazis  have 
as  yet  agreed  on  a  master-plan  for  economic  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  world,  or  even  of  Europe,  on  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities.^"^  Some  Nazis  favor  the  economic 
unification  of  Europe  under  German  leadership 
by  the  abolition  of  tariffs  and  the  formation  of  a 
customs  union,  thus  laying  the  basis  for  Gross- 
raumwirtschaft  (large  space  economy) — a  concept 
advanced  by  German  nationalists  before  1914. 
Others,  notably  Dr.  Funk  and  Marshal  Goering, 
believe  Germany  should  assume  political  control 
of  the  essential  means  of  production  of  the  con¬ 
tinent — raw  materials,  finishing  processes,  credit 
and  foreign  exchange  —  and  administer  these  on 
behalf  of  all  Europe.  Still  others,  among  them 
military  experts,  would  disarm  all  the  conquered 
countries  and  transform  them  into  vassal  states. 
In  case  of  German  victory,  there  would  be  nothing 
to  prevent  the  Nazis  from  using  a  combination 
of  all  these  plans  for  the  achievement  of  the  objec¬ 
tive  on  which  they  would  unanimously  agree — 
and  that  is  German  economic  hegemony  of  the 
continent  for  the  benefit  primarily  of  the  German 
people. 

The  main  outlines  of  the  “peace  economy”  the 
Nazis  plan  to  establish  in  Europe  are  already 
emerging  from  measures  taken  during  the  war. 
To  begin  with,  British  and  American  financial 
interests,  accused  by  the  Nazis  of  responsibility 
for  the  war,  would  be  excluded  from  Europe — 
although  some  Germans  intimate  that,  after  the 
war,  American  capital  might  find  profitable  in¬ 
vestment  in  reconstruction  of  the  continent,’’  pre¬ 
sumably  under  Nazi  administration.  The  Nazis 
attack  the  “plutodemocracy”  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  denounce  the  financial  control  form- 
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erly  exercised  by  these  countries  in  backward 
regions,  notably  the  Balkans,  reject  “gold  stand¬ 
ard”  economy,  and  assert  that  in  the  future  Euro¬ 
pean  economy  will  be  based  not  on  currency  sup¬ 
ported  by  gold,  but  on  the  productive  power  of 
labor.’*’  European  production  will  be  reorganized 
“on  a  long-term  basis,  for  the  German  market, 
which  represents  a  secure  outlet  for  their  goods 
for  many  years  to  come,”  in  such  a  way  as  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  European  peo¬ 
ples,  and  assure  them  against  “eventual  measures 
of  blockade  from  extra-European  countries.”’^ 

In  this  reorganized  European  economy  Ger¬ 
many — which  has  already  utilized  modern  indus¬ 
trial  technique  to  a  degree  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  European  country — would  become  the  prin¬ 
cipal  industrial  power  on  the  continent.  The 
industries  of  the  conquered  countries  would  be 
maintained,  except  when  they  compete  with  ex¬ 
isting  German  industries  or  operate  on  unavailable 
imported  raw  materials,  in  which  case  they  might 
be  curtailed  or  abolished.  These  industries  would 
then  be  integrated  into  the  German  industrial 
system,  either  through  German  financial  partici¬ 
pation  in  their  management,  inclusion  in  German- 
dominated  cartels,  or  other  methods. 

Aside  from  the  industrial  and  extractive  enter¬ 
prises  that  might  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
Reich  economy,  the  conquered  countries  would 
be  persuaded  or  coerced  to  devote  their  efforts  to 
agriculture.  The  Nazis  expect  that  intensification 
of  agricultural  production,  with  the  application 
of  modern  agronomical  methods  and  machinery 
provided  by  Germany,  would  diminish  Europe’s 
dependence  on  overseas  sources  of  foodstuffs,  and 
make  it  possible  for  the  great  industrial  Reich 
to  obtain  its  food  and  raw  materials  from  a  con¬ 
tinental  instead  of  a  colonial  empire.  The  con¬ 
quered  countries — not  only  the  primarily  agrarian 
lands  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans,  but 
such  highly  industrialized  countries  as  France, 
Belgium  and  Holland — would  become  more  de¬ 
pendent  on  agriculture,  and  would  have  to  sell 
their  products  to  the  Reich  at  prices  fixed  by  the 
Nazi  authorities,  instead  of  seeking  markets  in 
Britain  and  overseas.  The  Reich,  in  turn,  would 
enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  markets  of  the  conquered 
countries,  which  would  have  to  purchase  manu¬ 
factured  goods  from  Germany,  rather  than  from 
extra-European  sources,  again  at  prices  fixed  by 
the  Nazi  authorities.  Moreover,  once  the  industries 
of  conquered  countries  have  either  been  curtailed 
or  subordinated  to  those  of  the  Reich,  these 
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countries  would  be  effectively  disarmed,  since  a 
modern  industrial  plant  is  essential  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  armaments. 

The  great  industrial  Reich  would  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  utilize  not  only  the  food  and  raw  material 
resources  of  the  entire  continent,  but  also  its  re¬ 
sources  of  man  power.  Skilled  workers  previously 
employed  in  the  industries  of  conquered  countries 
have  already  been  offered  a  choice  between  starva¬ 
tion,  return  to  agriculture  (for  which  they  might 
be  unfitted),  or  work  in  German  factories  at  wages 
fixed  by  the  Nazis.  Thousands  of  them,  con¬ 
fronted  with  this  choice,  are  working  in  Ger¬ 
many,  thus  releasing  German  labor  for  service 
with  the  armed  forces.  Even  earlier,  the  Nazis 
had  imported  thousands  of  agricultural  laborers 
from  Italy  and  Eastern  Europe  to  till  German 
fields  and  gather  German  harvests.  Today,  it  is 
stated  by  Berlin  that  2,000,000  war  prisoners  and 
foreign  civilians  are  employed  in  German  indus¬ 
try,  mining  and  agriculture.  War  prisoners  and 
civilian  workers  of  Polish  and  Czech  origin  are 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  while  Dutch, 
French,  British,  Norwegian  and  Belgian  prison¬ 
ers  as  well  as  civilian  workers  from  occupied 
countries  have  been  assigned  principally  to  min¬ 
ing  and  industrial  enterprises.’®  It  is  conceivable 
that  this  arrangement  would  be  perpetuated  and 
expanded  at  the  end  of  the  war,  when  a  victorious 
Germany  would  have  to  seek  ways  and  means  to 
minimize  the  disastrous  effects  of  demobilization, 
return  of  war  prisoners  to  occupied  countries 
meanwhile  shorn  of  some  of  their  industries,  and 
consequent  large-scale  unemployment,  which 
might  provoke  unrest  resulting  in  revolution.  Un¬ 
der  such  a  system,  industrial  and  agricultural  work 
might  continue  to  be  performed  by  the  conquered 
peoples,  while  the  German  “master-race”  would 
devote  itself  to  the  tasks  of  policing  and  adminis¬ 
tering  its  continental  empire.  Some  Nazi  spokes¬ 
men,  however,  have  warned  the  Germans  not  to 
fall  into  the  “error  of  the  English”  by  relying  on 
other  nations  to  work  for  them  while  they,  as 
“masters,”  “fatten”  on  the  profits  of  the  labor  of 
others.  These  spokesmen  tell  the  German  people 
that  they  must  continue  to  work  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  their  hard-won  domination. 

While  Nazi  plans  for  economic  relations  be¬ 
tween  continental  units  at  the  close  of  the  war 
have  not  been  clearly  formulated,  Nazi  spokes¬ 
men  have  indicated  they  intend  to  maintain  and 
develop  trade  relations  with  regions  that  in  the 
past  have  provided  Europe  with  foodstuffs  and 
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raw  materials  in  which  it  is  deficient  —  notably 
Asia  and  Latin  America.  The  Nazis  believe  that 
the  Latin  American  countries  will  not  only  be 
ready  but  eager  to  trade  with  a  vast  European  sys¬ 
tem  which  would  provide  an  outlet  for  their  ma¬ 
jor  products.  Rejecting  the  use  of  gold  in  inter¬ 
national  exchanges,  the  Nazis  plan  to  expand 
their  system  of  bilateral  trade  treaties  and  clearing 
agreements,  under  which  all  transactions  between 
Germany  and  other  countries  were  liquidated  not 
by  transfers  of  currency  but  by  the  barter  of  goods. 
This  system,  according  to  the  Germans,  has 
broken  “the  economic  monopoly  held  by  those 
nations  [like  Britain  and  the  United  States]  who 
are  able  to  make  cash  transfers  of  foreign  loans.”’^ 
While  it  is  admitted  by  non-German  economists 
that  Nazi  methods  have  promoted  the  industrial 
development  of  backward  countries,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  capital  has  been  actually  provided  by 
the  backward  countries,  not  by  Germany.^®  Yet 
this  is  not  necessarily  an  undesirable  feature  from 
the  point  of  view  of  “backward”  countries — pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  that  trade  with  Germany  does  not 
imply,  as  it  has  so  far,  the  danger  of  German  po¬ 
litical  control.  Actually  Germany  has  furnished 
these  countries  with  capital  goods  or  equipment, 
debiting  them  on  a  clearing  account,  which  is 
gradually  paid  off  by  deliveries  of  the  goods  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  capital  equipment.  Under  the 
Anglo-American  system  of  financial  loans,  debtor 
countries  often  cannot  repay  loans  or  buy  back 
investments,  with  the  result  that  their  resources 
are  permanently  owned  by  the  citizens  of  the  great 
financial  powers.  The  possibility,  however,  is  not 
excluded  that,  if  Germany  obtains  access  to  gold 
resources  it  has  hitherto  lacked,  it  might  be  less 
contemptuous  of  that  metal,  and  more  prepared 
to  use  it  in  international  transactions. 

In  discussing  some  of  the  post-war  problems 
with  American  business  representatives,  Nazi 
spokesmen  have  indicated  that  they  would  be 
ready,  once  peace  has  been  established,  to  share 
trade  in  backward  regions  with  the  United 
States.^*  Sincere  as  these  intentions  may  be,  the 
Nazis  would  enjoy  two  immediate  advantages 
over  the  United  States  in  the  post-war  period:  Ger¬ 
many  has  already  organized  a  vast  network  of 
controls,  which  would  permit  German-dominated 
Europe  to  function  as  a  solid  economic  bloc,  and 
not  as  a  congeries  of  conflicting  economic  inter¬ 
ests,  such  as  exists  in  the  United  States;  and  it 
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would  be  able  to  draw  on  a  reservoir  of  cheap 
labor  and  raw  materials  in  the  conquered  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Nazis  would  consequently  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  offer  manufactured  goods  at  prices  much 
lower  than  those  of  the  United  States — unless, 
meanwhile,  this  country  accepts  a  form  of  totali¬ 
tarian  economy  comparable  to  that  of  Germany, 
and  American  manufacturers  reduce  prices  and 
wages,  with  corresponding  reduction  in  standards 
of  living.  Competition  with  a  greater  German 
economic  empire,  having  Europe  as  its  base  and 
the  world  as  its  sphere  of  influence,  would  con¬ 
front  the  United  States  with  fundamental  political 
and  economic  problems,  even  if  this  country 
should  avoid  active  participation  in  war  and  suc¬ 
ceed  in  “integrating”  the  Western  Hemisphere 
under  its  control. 

Anglo-American  Plans:  Pooling  of  World  Re¬ 
sources.  Like  the  Nazis,  British  and  American 
planners  differ  among  themselves  regarding  meth¬ 
ods  of  achieving  their  post-war  objectives.  But 
while  the  Nazis  are  outwardly  united  in  promoting 
a  totalitarian  economic  system,  nationally  and  inter¬ 
nationally,  Anglo-American  planners  range  all  the 
way  from  those  who  would  restore  laissez-faire 
capitalism  to  those  who  would  like  to  experiment 
with  some  form  of  socialism  or  communism.  This 
fundamental  cleavage  is  reflected  in  controversies 
both  in  Britain  and  the  United  States  regarding 
the  nature  of  social  and  economic  changes  to  be 
sought  during  and  after  the  war.  The  kind  of  new 
order  envisaged  by  Conservative  members  of  the 
British  Cabinet,  for  example,  would  not  coincide 
with  that  contemplated  by  Ernest  Bevin,  British 
Minister  of  Labor  and  other  representatives  of  the 
Labor  party.^^  In  the  United  States,  where  public 
opinion  is  already  split  several  ways  on  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  and  demerits  of  the  New  Deal,  some 
leaders,  for  example  ex-Ambassador  Joseph  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  Senator  Vandenberg,  have  raised  ques¬ 
tions  about  aid  to  Britain  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
moving  toward  socialism;  while  others  have  op¬ 
posed  aid  to  Britain  on  the  ground  that  the  British 
are  still  wedded  to  a  semi-feudal  social  structure 
which  does  not  correspond  to  the  American  con¬ 
cept  of  modern  democracy 
This  cleavage  in  social  and  economic  philosophy 

62.  For  the  views  of  the  British  Labor  party,  see  Laski,  Where 
Do  We  Go  from  Here?  cited;  “The  War  and  After;  Labour’s 
Home  Policy”  (The  Labour  Party;  London,  Transport  House, 
May  1940);  and  speeches  of  Ernest  Bevin,  notably  his  speech 
of  November  20,  1940,  before  the  Rotary  Club  of  London, 
AV«'  York  Herald  Tribune,  November  21,  1940.  In  this  speech 
Mr.  Bevin  said  that  unemployment  was  the  “devil  which  has 
driven  the  masses  in  large  areas  of  the  world  to  turn  to  dic¬ 
tators.”  and  that  while  all  profits  or  surpluses  need  not  be 
wiped  out,  the  whole  of  British  economy — “finance,  organiza¬ 
tion,  science  and  everything” — should  be  directed  together  for 
social  security,  for  the  benefit  “of  the  community  as  a  whole.” 


is  also  revealed  in  plans  for  a  post-war  interna¬ 
tional  order.  Some  Britishers  and  Americans  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  only  hope  for  peaceful  development 
after  the  war  is  restoration  of  “free  enterprise”  and 
liberation  of  international  trade  from  all  the  con¬ 
trols  and  restrictions  that  have  been  imposed  on  it 
since  1919.^“*  They  would  therefore  oppose  con¬ 
trols  both  within  nations  and  among  nations,  and  ' 
some  of  them  view  with  alarm  the  controls  al¬ 
ready  adopted  by  Britain  and  the  United  States 
for  war  purposes,  on  the  ground  that  these  will 
lead  either  to  fascism  or  socialism.^’ 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  favor  much  greater  in¬ 
ternational  control  than  in  the  past  over  all  the 
essential  elements  of  production  and  distribution 
— raw  materials,  markets,  foreign  exchange,  and 
credit.  These  controls,  they  urge,  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  not  by  individual  nations  at  the  behest 
of  this  or  that  group  of  national  traders,  industrial¬ 
ists  or  bankers,  as  has  been  done  in  the  past,  but 
by  some  form  of  International  Authority  com¬ 
posed  of  delegates  from  all  nations,  representing 
industry,  labor,  finance  and  consumers.^^  This  In¬ 
ternational  Authority  would  open  backward  re¬ 
gions  to  the  capital,  labor  and  managerial  talents 
of  the  entire  world;  and  would  pool  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  entire  world  for  distribution  among 
all  peoples  on  a  basis  of  need.  Such  a  system  en¬ 
visages  the  establishment  of  an  international  bank,  * 
with  subsidiary  banks  in  various  regions;  regula¬ 
tion  of  production  and  distribution  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fexidstuffs  and  raw  materials;  organized  mi¬ 
gration,  which  would  permit  transfer  of  labor  to 
points  where  it  is  most  needed,  in  an  effort  to  al¬ 
leviate  unemployment  and  to  bring  labor  into  > 
newly  developed  regions;  and  administration  of 
health  and  social  welfare  measures  on  an  interna¬ 
tional  scale,  in  an  effort  to  establish  uniform  mini- 

63.  For  a  British  Labor  answer  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Ken-  j 
nedy,  see  Harold  J.  Laski,  “British  Democracy  and  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy,”  Harpers,  April  1941,  p.  464. 

64.  Broadcast  of  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain,  November  26,  1 
1939,  cited;  Marquess  of  Lothian,  late  British  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  statement  made  in  Washington  on  Decern-  1 
ber  II,  1940,  The  New  York,  Times,  December  12,  1940;  i 
Wendell  L.  Willkie,  speech  at  the  Unit^  China  Relief  Dinner,  | 
New  York,  March  26,  1941,  ibid.,  March  27,  1941;  address  of 
Herbert  Hoover  on  “The  Question  of  Peace”  in  New  Haven, 
March  28,  1941,  ibid,,  March  29,  1941. 

65.  Hoover,  “The  Question  of  Peace,”  cited. 

66.  J.  B.  Meade,  The  Economic  Basis  of  a  Durable  Peixt 
(London,  Allen  and  Unwin,  1940);  Eugene  Staley,  lEorW 
Economy  in  Transition  (New  York,  Harper,  1939).  For  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  of  international  economic  reconstruction,  see 
CondlifTe,  Reconstruction  of  World  Trade,  cited;  Sir  George 
Paish,  The  Defeat  of  Chaos  (New  York,  Appleton,  194*)’ 
Lionel  Robbins,  Economic  Planning  and  International  Order  ■ 
(New  York,  Macmillan,  1937);  Eugene  Staley,  Raw  Materials  irt 
Peace  and  War  (New  York,  Harper,  1937);  Henry  J.  Tasca, 
World  Trading  Systems  (New  York,  Columbia  University 
Press,  1939);  Herbert  Feis,  The  Changing  Pattern  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Economic  Affairs  (New  York,  Harper,  1940). 
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mum  standards  of  nutrition,  wages,  housing,  edu¬ 
cational  and  recreational  opportunities.  Such  a 
system  also  presupposes  the  existence  of  an  in¬ 
ternational  political  organization,  whatever  might 
be  its  form  or  name,  within  whose  framework  an 
international  economic  organization  could  func¬ 
tion.  What  is  even  more  important,  it  presupposes 
that  national  units  will  voluntarily  surrender  a 
measure  of  political  sovereignty,  and  accept  an 
undreamed  of  measure  of  control  and  regulation. 

In  proposals  for  international  economic  plan¬ 
ning,  as  in  proposals  for  national  economic  plan¬ 
ning,  the  dilemma  is  how  to  combine  what  are 
regarded  as  necessary  regulations  of  economic 
chaos  with  democratic  procedures;  how  to  work 
out  a  synthesis  between  relatively  free  interna¬ 
tional  trade,  which  many  economists  regard  as 
irrecoverable,  and  national  autarchy,  which  both 
Nazi  and  non-Nazi  economists  regard  as  imprac¬ 
ticable  and  injurious  for  peacetime  purposes.  Un¬ 
less  such  a  synthesis  can  be  achieved,  it  is  feared 
in  some  quarters  that  planning  would  merely  re¬ 
sult  in  piling  the  Ossa  of  international  despotism 
on  the  Pelion  of  national  dictatorship.  As  in  the 
political  field,  the  choice  is  not  between  Hitler’s 
totalitarian  “new  order,”  and  return  to  the  kind 
of  economic  and  financial  anarchy  that  existed  on 
the  eve  of  the  second  world  war.  The  choice  is 
between  continental  empires,  each  administered  by 
totalitarian  methods  for  the  benefit  of  a  self- 
appointed  “master-race,”  or  some  attempt  to  de¬ 
velop  an  international  economic  system,  which 
might  be  administered  through  voluntarily  ac¬ 
cepted  controls  not  for  the  benefit  of  this  or  that 
people,  but  of  international  society  as  a  whole. 
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A  NEW  IMPERIALISM 

Discussions  of  the  post-war  economic  order  in¬ 
evitably  raise  the  question  whether  the  present 
struggle  is  merely  a  struggle  between  two  forms 
of  imperialism  and,  if  that  is  true,  whether  there 
is  anything  to  choose  between  Nazi  and  Anglo- 
American  imperialism.  No  one  familiar  with  his¬ 
tory  can  deny  that  the  British  and  Americans — 
like  the  Dutch,  Spanish,  French,  Scandinavians, 
Germans,  Italians,  Russians  and  Japanese — have 
at  various  times  in  their  development  expanded 
beyond  national  boundaries,  and  carried  their  flag, 
tlieir  trade,  their  capital  or  labor,  their  armies  or 
their  missionaries,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  other 
lands.  No  people  has  a  monopoly  of  imperialism, 
if  by  imperialism  is  meant  the  complex  set  of 
relationships  existing  at  a  given  time  between  an 
economically  advanced  and  an  economically  back¬ 
ward  people.  Imperialism  can  take  many  forms — 
military,  financial,  economic,  ideological — or  any 


combination  of  these  forms.  The  seafaring  peoples 
of  Britain,  Europe  and  the  United  States  have, 
for  the  most  part,  developed  “imperialistic”  rela¬ 
tions  with  overseas  lands.  Germany  and  Russia, 
landlocked  on  continents  during  most  of  their 
history,  have  established  relations  of  “imperialism” 
with  the  continental  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
In  practically  every  case  imperialism,  by  whom¬ 
ever  practiced,  has  resulted  from  time  to  time  in 
excesses  and  abuses  which  have  aroused  the  re¬ 
sentment  of  so-called  backward  peoples.  These 
peoples,  in  turn — be  it  in  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Balkans,  the  Near  East,  India,  or  Latin  America 
—  have  sought  to  end  the  political  domination 
and  economic  exploitation  of  so-called  advanced 
peoples,  and  have  meanwhile  played  the  great 
powers  one  against  the  other  in  the  hope  of  ob¬ 
taining  concessions  and  advantages  from  all. 

British  and  American  imperialism,  like  that  of 
other  countries,  has  produced  many  ugly  results. 
But  this  is  not  to  say  that  Nazi  imperialism,  based 
on  theories  of  the  “master  race”  and  racial  dis¬ 
crimination  applied  to  some  of  the  most  culturally 
advanced  of  the  European  peoples,  may  not  be 
more  reprehensible  than  that  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  which  in  theory  at  least  recog¬ 
nizes  the  equality  of  races  and  the  rights  of  racial 
and  religious  minorities — even  if  often  in  the  past 
British  and  American  practice  has  fallen  far  short 
of  theory.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  assert  that,  because 
imperialism  is  fraught  with  evils,  it  can  therefore 
be  dismissed  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  or  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  an  appropriate  document.  The  relationship 
known  as  imperialism  will  exist,  in  one  form  or 
another,  as  long  as  some  peoples  are  economically 
advanced  and  others  are  economically  backward. 

The  task  is  not  to  condemn  all  imperialism,  but 
to  make  it  possible,  by  practical  measures,  for 
backward  countries  to  develop  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  that  they  can  achieve  economic  stability 
and  political  autonomy.  Nazi  imperialism,  which 
threatens  to  deprive  weak  countries,  and  even  rela¬ 
tively  strong  ones,  of  industrial  power  tantamount 
today  to  military  power,  is  not  necessarily  the  only 
alternative  to  British  and  American  imperialism. 
Another  alternative  which  so  far  has  been  barely 
adumbrated  would  be  a  vigorous  attempt  at  “co¬ 
operation  for  mutual  well-being”^^  between  back¬ 
ward  and  advanced  countries — cooperation  whose 
keynote  would  be  not  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  this  or  that  nation,  or  of  economic  groups  with¬ 
in  nations,  but  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
backward  peoples.  Such  a  program  of  cooperation 
would  have  to  go  far  beyond  haphazard  invest- 

Lewis  Corey,  “The  Choice  for  the  Americas,”  T/ie  Nation, 
January  4,  1941,  p.  8. 
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mcnts  of  capital  in  backward  areas,  which  are 
merely  regarded  by  peoples  of  these  areas  as  a 
form  of  financial  enslavement,  and  accepted  as  a 
bribe,  but  not  as  a  real  contribution  to  their  well¬ 
being  or  advancement.  It  would  have  to  utilize 
the  political  experience  acquired  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  League  mandates  over  former  German 
and  Turkish  territories,  some  of  which  offer  valu¬ 
able  lessons  for  the  future.^®  It  would  have  to  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  by  advanced  countries  for  the  in¬ 
dustrialization  of  backward  areas,  which  in  the 
past  have  been  encouraged  to  remain  backward  on 
the  theory  that  they  would  thus  offer  a  better 
market  for  the  manufactured  goods  of  industrial 
powers.^^  It  would  have  to  include  efforts  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  backward  peoples  by 
aiding  in  improving  their  nutrition,  health,  hous¬ 
ing,  cultural  opportunities  and  educational  facili¬ 
ties.  It  would  require  that  the  International  Au¬ 
thority  of  the  future  should  take  over  administra¬ 
tion  of  colonies  and  other  backward  areas  and 
entrust  it,  as  a  “trust  for  civilization,”  to  an  inter¬ 
national  organization  representing  the  interests 
not  only  of  colonial  powers,  but  also  of  advanced 
peoples  who  do  not  possess  colonies  and  of  the 
native  peoples  themselves. 

Such  a  program  of  cooperation,  if  effective, 
might  insure  the  eventual  “withering  away”  of 
imperialism,  as  one  backward  region  after  another 
becomes  advanced.  It  would  offer  opportunities 
for  the  investment,  not  merely  of  capital,  but  of 
all  the  talents,  imagination,  sense  of  social  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  capacity  for  devotion  that  may  be 
possessed  by  advanced  peoples.  It  would  be  cal¬ 
culated  to  create  in  the  backward  areas,  now  highly 
vulnerable  to  Nazi  propaganda  against  democratic 
countries  which  have  too  often  acted  undemo- 
cratically  in  international  affairs,  a  political  and 
economic  climate  favorable  to  the  development  of 
more  or  less  democratic  institutions.’®  A  start  in 
this  direction,  but  only  a  start,  has  been  made  by 
the  United  States  in  Latin  America,  which  may 
become  a  test  case  of  this  country’s  real  peace 
aims,  just  as  India  has  become  for  many  people  a 
test  case  of  Britain’s  peace  aims.  In  that  sense,  the 

68.  For  siiinmary  of  proposals  made  regarding  post-war  ad¬ 
ministration  of  colonics,  sec  Percy  E.  Corbett,  Post-War  Worlds 
(to  be  published  in  the  fall  of  1941  by  the  International  Secre¬ 
tariat  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  129  East  52nd  Street, 
New  York,  1040). 

69.  “Cround  Plan  for  a  Post-War  World,"  T/ic  Xew  Republic, 
February  10,  1941,  p.  169. 


practice  of  the  “new  imperialism”  by  the  Wester 
powers  may  have  a  decisive  influence  on  the  futu 
peace.’* 

THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
A  CHANGING  WORLD 

As  the  struggle  between  Britain  and  Gerniaij 
reaches  a  climax  in  the  Atlantic,  the  United  Stat 
finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to  remain  aloof  fro 
the  new  world  order  that  is  in  the  making.  Wbj 
ever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  war — whether 
total  German  victory,  a  stalemate,  or  a  dek 
of  Germany  achieved  with  American  aid— tl 
world  as  the  United  States  knew  it  in  1939 
vanished  beyond  recall.  In  the  new  world  that 
emerging,  the  United  States  has  already  abandon 
all  pretense  of  isolation  within  its  own  continenip 
borders.  Its  choice  lies  between  acceptance  of  H| 
ler’s  plans  for  a  “new  order,”  accompanied 
efforts  to  build  its  own  continental  empire  in  tl 
Western  Hemisphere,  or  an  attempt  to  forge 
“newer  order,”  with  the  world-wide  aid  of 
forces  opposed  to  Nazism. 

If  this  “newer  order”  is  to  fire  the  imagination 
war-weary  peoples  here  and  abroad,  it  cannot  ^ 
limited  to  platitudes  about  international  coop^rl 
tion  or  restoration  of  the  status  quo.  It  will  have  Id 
demonstrate,  by  concrete  actions  right  in  the  miilt 
of  war,  that  the  United  States,  Britain  and  tjjf 
British  Dominions  are  determined,  in  case  of  vjc- 
tory,  to  carry  out  many  long-overdue  social  ayi 
economic  reforms  now  promised  by  Hitler— 
unlike  Hitler,  to  carry  them  out  while  preservi 
the  two  essentials  of  democracy:  respect  for 
integrity  of  the  individual,  and  government’s 
sponsibility  to  the  people.  Since  Britain,  whatev|| 
the  outcome  of  the  war,  may  prove  too  econ« 
cally  exhausted  to  take  the  leadership  in  peaceti 
reconstruction,  the  decision  of  the  United  St.i 
may  determine  the  character  of  the  new  wo 
order,  W 

70.  A.  A.  Hcrlc,  “Peace  without  Empire,”  Survey  Grsl'm 

March  1941,  p.  103;  Corey,  “The  Choice  for  the  Amerkr 
cited;  Leonard  Woolf,  “The  Future  of  Imperialism,”  ^ 
Statesman  and  Xation,  January  25,  1941,  p.  76.  For  new  ini 
national  procedures  as  they  might  be  applied  in  the  Far  F 
sec  William  W.  Lockwood,  “Ingredients  of  a  Far  Eav' 
Peace,"  Amerasia,  January  1940,  p.  487;  T.  A.  Bisson,  "Sh 
down  in  the  Orient,"  World  .Affairs  Pamphlets  (New  Y( 
Foreign  Policy  Asso(fiation,  April  1940),  p.  47;  Philip  J.  |a* 
“Discussion  of  a  Plan  for  an  American  Loan  to  Industria* 
China,"  Amerasia,  September  1938,  p.  327;  “The  China  fra^ 
Fortune,  May  1941,  p.  69.  | 
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